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ABOUT THE COVER—Possibly we exhibit too much pride when we say that nowhere 
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Single FM-AM Programming PHILADELPHIA 


REAFFIRMATION OF POLICY 


The generous loyalty of our FM audience 
and its steady growth during nine years 
under our direction has encouraged us 
now to make the same fine programs 
available to all people on all radios. In 
reaffirming our program policy of broad- 
casting in the interest of the public, we do 
so with gratitude and a determination to 
continue to recognize the loyalty and 
fulfill the needs of this great mass audi- 
ence within our community. 


Lawrence M. C. Smith 
President 


Raymond S. Green 
Executive Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA'S FIRST STATION 
FOR FINE MUSIC 


Recent Survey Reports 
A Few Chickens 
in The Crowd 


A recent survey conducted by a very inde- 
pendent research organization shows that 
some of you people have never been inside 
F. A. O. Schwarz. 

You can quote us (and we hope you do), 
as saying this really is silly. What are you 
scared of? We are simple, honest storekeep- 
ers who just want to sell you some won- 
drous toys at pocket-pleasing prices to 
match any other prices you'll find. 

So why don't you come and see us, our 
toys, our prices, our famous store? In fact, 
we insist that you come. Please, no excuses! 
Quick now, no hanging back! (Stop your 
bashfulness. Grab your pen. 


Send today 
for our free Christmas Catalogue PT.) 


F.A.O. SCHWARZ 


Fifth Avenue at 58th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 8-2200 


also at 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Midway 9-0600 


but the honey he tucks away doesn't 

grow. What you tuck away does— 
in a PNB Savings Account, at a 
full 242% interest. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


Offices in Philadelphia, Bucks, 


Delaware and Montgomery Counties 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


You'll like our interest in your account 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


MAILBOX 


Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER is ex- 

cellent and certainly continues the fine 

precedent you have set with the Bucks 

County Traveler. Y enjoyed the first issue 

tremendously and wish you the best of 
everything in this new venture. 


George Leader 
Governor's Mansion 


Havertown, Pa. 


When I saw the names of Dr. Graeff 
and Mr. Taylor in the table of contents, 
I KNEW I wanted this magazine. 

I hope it is as enthusiastically received 
by thousands of people and that you will 
enjoy a resounding measure of success 
in this venture. 

Best wishes. 

Miss Helen S. Moore 
506 Kathmere Road 


Paoli, Pa. 


I support your contention that “life 
in this part of the country is the best 
there is." We are badly in need of 
imaginative leadership in planning the 
future of the area. Your magazine and 
your "attitude," as expressed in the first 
issue of THE PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER, 
can do much toward helping plan the 
future. 

W. Foxall MacElree 
Lancaster Ave., Paoli 


Germantown, Pa. 
Your cover for October was so pretty 
that I wished to save it. But the address 
sticker was in the middle of the picture. 
Could you place it on the back? 
C. B. Owings, M.D. 
Greene and Coulter Sts. 


(Starting with the November issue, the 
stickers will be on the back.—Ed.) 


Oreland, Pa. 


We are sorry to see the fine feature 
"100 Years Ago Today" eliminated. This 
was most interesting. Will it be rein- 
stated? 

G. W. Jackson 
503 Bradford Road 


(You will be glad to see *100 Years Ago" 
in this issue, expanded to cover the five 
county area—Ed.) 
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wrightstown, worth 8-2827 


Shells 


For Christmas 


Talented members of Stangl's Antique Gold Giftware Collection, 
shaped like shells, to serve as dishes, also for use as ashtrays and 
decorative pieces. Modeled by artists’ hands, in a subtle blend of 
green and 22 karat gold. Choose for yourself, and for gifts, from 
three sizes. 


At fine stores everywhere, or write 


Stangl Pottery Company 


Flemington, New Jersey 


= Cure: and Caypeting 
Be. ox 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America's most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
m Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 


a few. 
BROWSING HOURS 
DAILY NOON to 9 P.M. ; 
EXCEPT TUES., SAT. 
9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
Telephone SKyline 7-5118 
U.S. ROUTE 1 * LANGHORNE, PA. 


X MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 


Post 


wrightstown, bucks county, pa. 


early 


american 
reproductions 


new hope, volunteer 2-2969 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


THEATER 


Enrico—Pirandello’s intriguing: drama starring 
Burgess Meredith, Alida Valli and Charles Cor- 
bin. Erlanger Theater, 21st and Market, Nov. 
1-15. RIttenhouse 6-6833. 


Le Cid—Mon., Nov. 8. The famous French 
Theatre Group, “National Populaire," presents 
Corneille’s play. Gerard Philipe stars. Special 
event of the Philadelphia All-Star Series. 
Academy of Music. PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


The Cold Wind and the Warm—Nov. 4-8. S. 
N. Behrman's new play co-stars Eli Wallach 
and Maureen Stapleton. Locust, 1405 Locust 
St. PEnnypacker 5-5074. 


Look Back in Anger—Nov. 3-15. This prize- 
winning drama is all about England's “angry 
young men". Walnut, 9th and Walnut Sts. 
WAlnut 3-1515. 


Cue for Passion—Nov. 11-22. John Kerr is 
starred in Elmer Rice’s latest offering. Forrest, 
1114 Walnut St. WAlnut 3-1515. 


Whoop-Up—New musical with Montana back- 
ground featuring Susan Johnson, Paul Ford, 
Ralph Young, Romo Vincent and Sylvia Syms. 
Shubert Theater, 250 S. Broad St., Nov. 10- 
Dec. 18. PEnnypacker 5-4768. 


The  Gazebo—Nov. 17-22. Alec Coppel’s 
mystery-comedy stars Walter Slezak. Locust, 
1405 Locust St. PEnnypacker 5-5074. 


The Disenchanted—Nov. 17-29. The adaptation 
of Budd Schulberg's best-selling novel about 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. Jason Robards, Jr. and 
Diane Cilento star. Walnut, 9th & Walnut 
Sts. WAlnut 3-1515. 


The Night Circus—Nov. 24-29. Ben Gazzara, 
Janice Rule and Sheppard Strudwick star in 
Michael V. Gazzo's new drama. Locust, 1405 
Locust St. PEnnypacker 5-5074. 


Li’! Abner—Nov. 24-29. The delightful resi- 
dents of Dogpatch, U.S.A., return with this 
popular musical. Erlanger, 21st & Market Sts. 
RIttenhouse 6-6833. 


LITTLE THEATERS 
The Big Knife—Oct. 30, 31. Nov. 1. Clifford 
Odets' drama is presented by The Temple 
University Theatre. Temple University, Broad 
and Montgomery Sts., Phila. STevenson 7-4000. 


Seven Year Itch—Nov. 1. A comedy about 
an errant husband with the itch. Old Academy 
Players, 3544 Indian Queen Lane, German- 
town. IVyridge 3-7987. 


The Tender Trap—Nov. 1, 7, 8. Comedy about 
the ever-elusive bachelor. Village Players of 
Hatboro. Summit Ave. off Jacksonville Road, 
Hatboro. OSborne 5-1947. 


Guys and Dolls—Nov. 1, 2, 8, 9. Musical with 
a Damon Runyon flavor. Philadelphia Civic 
Theater, 4441 Main St. IVyridge 2-1056. 


The Cave Dwellers—Nov. 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16. 
Local premiere of William Saroyan's newest 
play. The Neighborhood Players, 22nd St. 
below Walnut Sts. LOcust 7-8824. 
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= TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


CONTENTS 
PLACES OF INTEREST, Museums, 
Art Galleries and Historic Landmarks 


DINING OUT, Philadelphia and the 
surrounding areas 


Each month Traveler’s Guide 
covers events of general interest, 
open to the public, in Philadel- 


phia and the surrounding areas. 
We will be glad to have items 
brought to our attention one 
month before publication. 

Changes may have been made 
since we went to press, therefore 
we advise you to make a per- 
sonal check. 


The Boy Friend—Nov. 1, 7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 22. 
British musical about our flapper era. Abbey 
Playhouse, 5265 Ridge Ave. Philadelphia. 
IVyridge 2-0330. 


The Moon in the Yellow River—Nov. 1, 6, 7, 
8, 18, 14, 15. Denis Johnston's interesting 
play. Hedgerow Theater, Moylan, Pa. LOwell 
6-2482. 


Harvey—Nov. 14, 15. The lovable 6-foot 
rabbit returns. Town and Country Players, 
Lenape Jr. High School, Doylestown, Pa. 
PYramid 4-8911. 


Visit to a Small Planet—Nov. 20, 21, 22, 28, 
29, Dec. 4, 5, 6. A comedy. The “small” 
planet is ours. Colonial Playhouse, Ridley Ave. 
below Magnolia, Aldan, Pa. MAdison 6-5220. 


The Happiest Millionaire—Nov. 14, 15, 21, 
22, 23, 28, 29, 30. Comedy-biography with 
local background. Philadelphia Civic Theater, 
4441 Main St., Phila. IVyridge 2-1066. 


The Devil's Disciple—Wed., Nov. 19. A group 
of Canadian Players in a production of George 
Bernard Shaw's satire. 8:15 p.m. Philip 
Memorial Hall, West Chester State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pa. OWens 6-7800. 


Detective Story—Nov. 28, 29, Dec. 5, 6. 
Exciting drama. Allen’s Lane Art Theater, 
Allen's Lane & McCallum St., Mount Airy, 
CHestnut Hill 8-0546. 


Monique—Nov. 28, 29. Murder-mystery. Abbey 
Playhouse, 5265 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 
IVyridge 2-0330. 


The Happiest Millionaire—Nov. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Philadelphia background for amusing comedy. 
The Footlighters. All performances at the Satur- 
day Club, West Wayne Ave, Wayne, Pa. 
MUrray 8-3839. 


MUSIC 


Springfield Community Concert, Springfield High 
School. Guest artist Thomas L. Thomas. Sat., 
Nov. 1—8:30 p.m. 


Merry Widow—Tue., Nov. 4. Soprano Beverly 
Sills will be heard in Franz Lehar's opera. 
A Philadelphia Lyric Opera Company produc- 
tion. Academy of Music. PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


Haddonfield Symphony—Tue., Nov. 4. Violin- 
ist, Carroll Glenn is the soloist. Don H. Razzey 
conducts. New Delaware (N.J.) Township High 
School. Free. 


Jorge Bolet—Wed., Nov. 5. Popular piano 


recitalist. An event of the Conestoga Com- 
munity Concert Association. Conestoga High 
School, Berwyn, Pa. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff—Thu., Nov. 6. Lead- 
ing duo-pianists in their first Philadelphia 
Forum appearance. Academy of Music. PEnny 
packer 5-7378. 


Barber of Seville—Fri, Nov. 7. Soprano, 
Giulietta Simionato stars in Rossini’s opera. 
A presentation of Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company. Academy of Music. PEnnypacker 
5-7378. 


Sonata Recital—Fri., Nov. 7. Jaime Laredo, 
violin, and Vladimir Sokoloff, piano. The 
Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts. 
RIttenhouse 6-1877. Free. 


” 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concert—Fri., Nov. 7 
at 2 p.m., Sat., Nov. 8 at 8:30 p.m., and 
Mon., Nov. 10 at 8:30 p.m. The soloist is 
Leonard Pennario, pianist. Eugene Ormandy 
is the conductor. Academy of Music. PEnny- 
packer 5-7378. 


Richard Cass—Sat., Nov. 8. Piano concert is 
a presentation by the Lansdale Community 
Concert Association. North Penn Joint High 
School, Lansdale, Pa. 


"Pop" Concert—Sunday, Nov. 9th, 3:30 p.m. 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Chorus, Henry Kerr Williams conducting. 
Neshaminy High School, Rte. 432, Langhorne, 
Pa. 


Metropolitan Opera—Tue., Nov. 11. The Met 
opening is always a big social event. The opera 
is Boris Godounov. Cast for this production not 
set at publication time. Academy of Music. 
PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Frances Yeend—Nov. 11, 2 p.m. Leading 
Soprano New York City Opera Company. The 
Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia, Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel ballroom. KIngsley 6-1100. 


Claude Frank—Pianist, Tues., Nov. 11. This 
outstanding musician performs with the Trenton 
Symphony Orchestra. War Memorial Building. 
Trenton. EXport 4-1338. 


Tossy Spivakovsky—Tue., Nov. 11. First 
recital in this area of well known violist. A 
Tri-County Association presentation. Radnor 
High School Auditorium, Wayne, Pa. Free. 


Richard Tucker—Thu., Nov. 13. The appear- 
ance of the star tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera is one of the All-Star Concert Series. 
Academy of Music. PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Benny Goodman and Big Band Concert—Fri., 
Nov. 14. For jazz fans and those who re- 
member the “good old days.” Academy of 
Music. PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Philadelphia Little Symphony—Fri., Nov. 14. 
Israeli violist, Zvi Zeitlin, is the soloist. Robert 
Mandell conducts. University Museum, 34th 
& Spruce Sts. EVergreen $-1241. Free. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concert—Fri., Nov. 14 
at 2 p.m., Sat, Nov. 15 at 8:30 p.m., and 
Mon., Nov. 24 at 8:30 p.m. Robert Casadesus, 
pianist, is the soloist. Mr. Ormandy will con- 
duct. Academy of Music. PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


Rudie Sinfonietta—Mon., Nov. 17. Eleven in- 
strumentalists, under the direction of Robert 
Rudie, present a musical program sponsored 
by the Media Community Concerts Association. 
Nether-Providence High School, Wallingford, Pa. 
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Guiomar Novaes—Tue., Nov. 18. Renowned 
pianist will take part in a Tri-County Associa- 
tion Concert. Radnor High School Auditorium, 
Wayne, Pa. Free, 


The Danish National Orchestra—Thurs., Nov. 
20. One of Europe's leading symphony or- 
chestras. in their only local appearance. Phila- 
delphia Forum event. Academy of Music. 
PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


Wissahickon Valley Symphony—Thu., Nov. 20. 
Loren Munroe, first cellist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra is the soloist. Lewis Vyner 
conducts. Germantown High School. Free, 


Music with Mary Martin—Fri., Nov. 21 at 
8:30 p.m., and Sat., Nov. 22, at 2:30 p.m. 
Philadelphia Lyric Opera Company presents 
Miss Martin in a concert of her famous hits. 
Academy of Music. PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concert—Fri., Nov. 21 
at 2 p.m., and Sat, Nov. 22 at 8:30 p.m. 
Eugene Ormandy will conduct the orchestra 
in an all Tchaikovsky program. Academy of 
Music. PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


Old York Road Community Concert Assoc., 
Abington Senior High School. Stanley Babin, 
pianist. Nov. 21, 8:30 p.m. 


Traviata—Fri. Nov. 28. Leyla Gencer stars 
in Verdi's opera. A presentation of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Co. Academy of Music. 
PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concert—Fri., Nov. 28 
at 2 p.m. and Sat, Nov. 29 at 8:30 p.m. 
Cellist, Lorne ‘Munroe, will be the soloist. 
Eugene Ormandy will conduct. Academy of 
Music. PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


ARTS 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Parkway at 26th 
St. Opening of the new Decorative Arts Wing, 
comprising 15 galleries of important Penn- 
sylvania furniture, silver, china, etc. Nov. 21. 
Federal Art Project, 20 years after. Prints and 
drawings by American artists sponsored by 
W.P.A. On exhibit through Nov. 23. 


Print Club, 1614 Latimar St. Showing of the 
prints of Peter Takal, Bernard Childs and S. 
TA Nov. 7.28. Mon.Fri. 10-5. Sat. 


Advertising and Editorial Art Exhibit, Com- 
mercial Museum, 34th St. below Spruce. Nov. 
8th through Nov. 15th. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Broad and Cherry Sts. 20th Century American 
Painting and Sculpture, from Philadelphia pri- 
vate collections, through Nov. 30th. 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St. 
Exhibition of Harry Rorer, Niblock oils, thru 
Nov. 23. EvAngelos Frudakis sculpture and 
Martin Hyman photographs, Nov. 4 thru 30. 
Humbert Howard oils, Nov. 5 thru 30. Christ- 
mas Crafts Exhibition, Nov. 7 thru Dec. 28. 


Chester County Art Center, Gay St. and Brad- 
ford Ave. West Chester. Fall Member Show, 
Nov. 2-16. Exhibition works of Grace Young 
Yarnell Nov. 23 through Dec. 7. Mon.-Fri. 
2-5, Sun. 8-5, closed Sat. 


Crest Gallery, Rte. 202 between Aquetong and 
Lahaska. Nov. 1-15, Paintings by Henry Rand. 
Nov. 15-30, Paintings by Vincenzo Persiis, 


Lambertville House, N. J. Exhibition of oils 
by Harry Leith-Ross and bird sketches by 
Donald Waters. Through Nov. 30. 


Design Corner, 298 Levering Mill Rd., Bala- 
Cynwyd. Group show of sculpture, paintings, 
ceramics and jewelry. Through Nov. 25. Doris 
Hall enamels, both furniture and small pieces 
and jewelry by Mary Kretsinger. From Nov. 25. 


Woodmere Art Gallery, 9201 Germantown Ave., 
Chestnut Hill. Sculpture and drawings by Ben 
Solowey and water colors by Lois Rapp. Nov. 
2-23. Open daily 10-5, Sun. 2.6. 


Coleman Art Gallery, 255 S. 16th St. First 
American showing of Parisian artist Paul 
Kremegne’s oils. Through Nov. 


Cheltenham Township Art Center, Ashburne 
Rd., west of Rowland Ave, Invited exhibition 
of prints and drawings. Nov. 9.Dec. 21. 
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Walter Baum Galleries, Main and Green Sts., 
Sellersville. 25 American scenes by Arthur 
Meltzer of Huntington Valley. Through Nov. 


Yardley Art Center, S. Main St., Yardley. First 
annual Art Show. Artists and sculptors invited 
to exhibit. Work will be received Nov. 9. Show 
Nov. 12-23. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concert—Sat., Nov. 8. 
11 a.m. Special program for the younger set 
is “How the Orchestra Grew.” William Smith 
is the conductor. David Cole, special audition 
winner, is the soloist. Academy of Music. 
PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


Hiawatha and the Magic Forest Bird—Sat., 
Nov. 15. 2:30 p.m. The original story of the 
popular Iroquois Indian brave with authentic 
dances and ceremonials. One of the Childrens" 
Theatre Series. Academy of Music PEnnypacker 
5-7378. 


Winter Wonderland Ice-Skating. Rink—Nov. 1 
thru Dec. 31. Gimbel Bros, 5th Floor. Open 
during store hours free of charge for all chil- 
dren under 12, when accompanied by an adult. 
Children may rent skates or bring their own. 


Thanksgiving Day Parade—Nov. 27. The Grand 
Marshal this year is Jimmy Dean. Traditional 
Parade to escort Santa Claus to Gimbel Bros. 


SPORTING EVENTS 


FOOTBALL—Home games only. University of 
Pennsylvania, Franklin Field—1:30 p.m. Nov. 
15—Columbia. Temple University, Temple 
Stadium—1:30 p.m. Nov. 8—Bucknell. Nov. 
15—Gettysburg. Nov. 22—Hofstra. Drexel In- 
stitute, 47th and Market Sts.—1:30 p.m. Nov. 
15—Western Maryland. Haverford College, at 
Haverford. Nov. 8—Ursinus. Nov. 22—Swarth- 
more. Swarthmore College—Nov. 1—Wesleyan. 
Nov. 8—Johns Hopkins. Villanova—Nov. 22— 
Quantico Marines. Philadelphia Eagles, Frank- 
lin Field—1:30 p.m. Nov. 9—Pittsburgh 
Steelers. Nov. 16—Chicago Cardinals. Army- 
Navy Game, Franklin Field. Sat., Nov. 29. 


BASKETBALL—-All games at Convention Hall. 
Nov. 2—8:30 p.m. Warriors-Detroit. Nov. 9— 
9 p.m. Warriors-Syracuse. Nov. 15—8 p.m. 
Harlem Globe Trotters. 9:30 p.m. Warriors- 
Minneapolis. Nov. 21—7:30 p.m. Boston-New 
York. 9 p.m. Warriors-Cincinnati. Nov. 23— 
8:30 p.m. Warriors-Syracuse. Nov. 27—9 p.m. 
Warriors-Boston. Nov. 30—2:30 p.m. Warriors- 
New York. 


HORSE RACING—Garden State Park, Mer- 
chantville, N. J. Nov. 1-4-5. Pimlico, Mary- 
land. Nov. 13-Dec. 18. 


Wrestling Exhibitions, Convention Hall, 34th 
St. Nov. 14 and 28—8:30 p.m. 


SPORTS ACTIVITIES 


PUBLIC TENNIS COURTS—Philadelphia. Open 
all winter with all-weather metal nets. Fisher 
Park, 5th and Spencer. Cobbs Creek Park, 
59th and Thomas, and 63rd and Christian. 
Morris Park, 68th and Lansdowne Ave., Fern 
Hil. Awbury Park, Haines and Ardleigh Aves. 
Nov. 29. 


FISHING— Bass season open now through 
March 14, 1959. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Fairmount Park Guard Show, Convention Hall, 
34th St. Gala show for benefit of the Park 
Guard Pension Fund. Eight variety acts and 
guest celebrities. Thurs. Nov. 13—8:30 p.m. 


Only in America, Free Library, 26th St. and 
Parkway. Best selling author, Harry Golden 
speaks as part of National Jewish Book Month. 
Nov. 17—8:15 p.m. 


1959 Auto Show, Convention Hall, 34th St. 
Nov. 22-29. Closed Sunday. 


Folk Fair, Commercial Museum, 34th St. Arts, 
crafts foods and folk dancing of twenty 
nationalities. Nov. 22—10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Nov. 23—1 p.m. to 10 p.m. Admission $1.00, 
children 50c. 


BEST a CO 


ABINGTON e ARDMORE 


| 
| 
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Moulding the Woman 


Interest mounts to new heights 


in the simple silk faille sheath _ 
when it sends a deep swag across 
its bodice line. Flattery indeed, 
in the low-glow of pure silk faille 
... emerald, royal, black 
or clam. By Max Lawrence. 
Sizes 10 to 20. 49.95 


Mail and phone orders filled 


ABINGTON — Old York Road 
TUrner 7-6800 


ARDMORE—Montgomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 * (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 
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PHILADELPHIA 


PRETO 
PHILADELPHIA 
LYRIC OPERA COMPANY 


PRESENTS AT 


THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


THE MERRY WIDOW ....NOV. 4, 1958 
With Beverly Sills; John Alexander, Jack 


Harold. 

CARMEN .............. DEC. 5, 1958 
With Jean Madeira, Norman Treigle, David 
Poleri. 

LA BOHEME ....... ...JAN. 12, 1959 


With Elisabeth Carron, Louis Quilico, Fla- 
viano Labo. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY ....FEB. 3, 1959 
With Elaine Malbin, John Alexander. 


LA TRAVIATA 2 «MAR. 13, 1959 


With Dorothy Kirsten, Igor Gorin, David 
Poleri. 


—3 Concerts— 
MARY MARTIN . . . Friday Night Nov. 21 
and Saturday Matinee Nov. 22, 1958 
RENATA TEBALDI . . Thursday Feb. 26, 1959 
MANTOVANI . Wednesday March II, 1959 


FOR ADVANCE TICKET RESERVATIONS 


106 S. 13th St., Philadelphia 
PEnnypacker 5-0563 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Ben Franklin 
Pkwy. at 25th St. Art through the ages, 
authentic period interiors and The Fashion Wing 
of special interest to the ladies. Open daily, incl. 
Sun. 9 to 5 


Benjamin Franklin Institute, 20th St. and 
Franklin Pkwy. Open daily 12 to 5 except Mon. 
Sat. 10 to 5. Philadelphia's memorial to a great 
American carries on Franklin’s spirit of scien- 
tific adventure through a series of action ex- 
hibits and demonstrations. Children love to 
press the button and see how it works. Fels 
Planetarium dramatizes astronomy daily at 3 
p.m. and on Wed., Fri. and Sat. evenings at 
8:30. Additional demonstrations Sat., 11 and 2, 
Joint admission 50€, children 30€. 


Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Original 
home of the Franklin Inst. now devoted to 
Philadelphia history. Á stop here will add 
to your enjoyment of the city's historic 
sights. Open weekdays 9 to 5. Sunday 2 to 5. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. and 
Franklin Pkwy. From the lands and seas of 
the world, birds, beasts and fish have been 
transported to this fascinating collection. A 
trip past the Habitat Groups is like a Grand 
Tour of nature. Open 10 to 5 on Weekdays; 
1 to 5 on Sun. Adults 50¢, children 254. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce 
St. below 34th. Famous for its archaeological 
expeditions into all parts of the world, this 
museum is a treasure house of the past. 
Mayan, Aztec, Egyptian, Chaldean, Oriental 
and many other cultures come to life here. 
A EN: except Mon., 10 to 5. Sunday 
to 5. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Streets. Permanent collections of 
paintings, sculpture and prints. Open daily, 
except Mon., 10 to 5. Sunday 1 to 5 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St. This was the Old Customs House, 
an unusual example of Greek Revival archi- 
tecture. Now houses interesting collection of 
German Art. Open Mon. through Fri, 9 to 5. 


Independence Hall, 6th and Chestnut Sts. 
The home of the Liberty Bell, where the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution were signed. The Square on which it 
stands was acquired by the Assembly 1732-62, 
as "a public green and walk forever." With 
Congress Hall, first capital of the United 
States and Carpenter's Hall, meeting place of 
the first Continental Congress, the park is 
the focal point of an extensive restoration 
project. Buildings open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. below Arch St. Where 
Washington, Franklin and many other Revolu- 
tionary leaders worshipped. Founded in 1695, 
it was added to through the years. In 1753 
a lottery was held “. . . to finish the steeple 
to Christ Church, to purchase a ring of 
bells and a clock." Open daily, 9 to 5. 


Betsy Ross House, 239 Arch St. See the room 
where Mrs. Ross received Washington and 
other members of the Continental Congress 
Committee when they commissioned her to 
make the first American flag in 1776. Open 
daily. 


Gloria Dei Church, Swanson St. below Christian. 
The oldest church in Philadelphia, built in 
1700, known as Old Swedes. A national shrine 
since 1942. 


The Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the 
most beautiful homes of the pre-revolutionary 
period, now restored and open to the public. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. 
First hospital in the United States, founded 
through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin in 
1751 and built, as he suggested, “well out 
in the woods." 


Fairmount Park, Both sides of the Schuylkill 


River. Scattered over 3,845 acres of beautiful, 
wooded ground are numerous historic spots 
and houses such as Strawberry Mansion, 
Sweetbrier and Mount Pleasant. The latter 
was a wedding gift from Benedict Arnold to 
his bride, Peggy Shippen, and is open daily. 

At the upper end of the park, along the 
Wissahickon Creek, is old Valley Green Inn, 
representative of the hostelries of Revolu- 
tionary days. It can be reached by car from 
Chestnut Hill. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 
Pattison Ave. Permanent exhibits relating to 
the 17th century Swedish settlement in 
America, costumes and handicrafts of Sweden 
and a fine library of Swedish-Americana. Open 
daily 10 to 5, free. Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, 1 to 5, admission 256. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St. See many personal possessions of Penn, 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, as well as paint- 
ings by early American artists, rare books and 
manuscripts. Open Monday 1-9 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, 9 to 5. 


Free Library of Philadelphia, Parkway at 19th 
St. One of the largest and finest libraries in 
America. Special exhibits always on display. 
Skyline Reading Room where you can read, 
smoke and enjoy fine view of the city. Open 
daily 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Sundays 2 to 6. 


Commercial Museum. 34th St. below Spruce. 
Panorama showing Philadelphia today and as 
planned for 1984. Many other interesting ex- 
hibits. Open 10 to 5 weekdays, Tuesday until 
10 p.m. Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 5 


Bartram Gardens, 54th and Eastwick Sts. 
Park is planted with trees from all over the 
world. Mansion House art exhibit open daily 
8 to 4. Free except Sundays and Holidays, 
when admission is 10€. 


Japanese House. Fairmount Ave. at Lansdowne 
Drive, West Fairmount Park. Charming replica 
of an oriental home. See how the ceremonial 
tea is served and visit the formal garden and 
waterfall. 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia. For 
parties of 5 or more, call PE 5-9320, Phila. 
Chamber of Commerce. Community Relations 
Dept. will arrange conducted tour. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Pennsbury Manor, on the Delaware River be 
tween Morrisville and Bristol. The beautifully 
reconstructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. Admission 
50€, children under 12, free. 


Washington Crossing Park, along Rte. 32. Com 
memorates Washington's Crossing of the Del- 
aware on Christmas Night, 1776, to capture 
Trenton. Tower on Bowman's Hill marks spot 
where lookouts were stationed. Thompson- 
Neely House, officers’ headquarters, open every 
week day 10 to 5. Sun., 1 to 5 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Houses the vast collection ‘Tools of the 
Nation Maker" assembled by the late Dr. 
Henry Chapman Mercer (1856-1930) in his 
life-long research on ethnic anthropology. Also 
a treasure house of source material on the 
history of this area. Open weekdays 9 to 5 
Closed Sun. till April. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Former 
home of Dr. Mercer reflects his unique con- 
ception of architectural design. Houses his 
private collection of art objects and antiques 


Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Museum, dis 
plays ceramics made by a secret process, 
handed down by word of mouth from one 
generation to the next. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Valley Forge State Park. Near Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. Site of Washington’s winter encamp 
ment of 1777-78. Covers 2,033 acres including 
Baron Von Steuben's “Grand Parade," a picnic 
grove near Fort Hunter and observation tower 
at Mt. Joy. Other places of interest include: 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Washington's Headquarters, built 1758. Con- 
tains numerous relics of Washington. Bed- 
room restored to original condition. 


Washington Memorial Chapel, on Route 28, 
where many of our Presidents have worshipped 
beneath the stained glass memorial windows 
and listened to the National Carillon ring out. 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, 
Pawling Rd., Audubon, a short distance from 
Valley Forge. Mill Brook, recently restored, 
was the first home in America of John James 
dudplion, artist and naturalist. Open daily 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa.—A 
beauty spot visited by thousands each year. 
Arboretum and flower gardens, Italian Water 
Garden with beautiful fountains and pools. 
Open air theater for summer productions with 
its underground dressing rooms, unusual water 
curtain and stage fountains. Large conservatory 
with 315 acres under glass devoted to out- 
standing floral displays the year round. Open 
to the public every day of the year free of 
charge, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


1704 Brinton House—14 mi. south of Dil. 
worthtown on old West Chester-Wilmington 
Pike—magnificently restored Early American 
house, of great interest to all those who have 
a love of things of other days. Open Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat., from 2-5 p.m. 50€ admission. 
Closed holidays. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Mat- 
lack St., West Chester. Beautifully restored 
home, furnished with authentic examples of 
Classical and Empire items from the Chester 
County Historical Society. Open Tues., Thurs., 
at Sat., from 2-5 p.m. 50€ admission. Closed 
holidays. 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1, near Chadds 
Ford. The Headquarters of Washington and 
Lafayette have been restored and furnished 
with articles of the Revolutionary period. Open 
Fri, Sat, and Sun., noon to sundown. 


Chester County Historical Society—225 N. 
High St., West Chester. Library and Museum 
with fine collections of articles of local origin. 
Open Mon. through Sat., 1 to 5 p.m. Wed. 
evening 7 to 9 p.m. Admission free. 


Tyler Arboretum—Near Lima. A delightful 
place to visit. it includes a garden for the 
blind with labels in Braille, on terraces with 
guide rail. 


Delaware County Historical Society—410-12 
Market St., Chester. Library and Museum 
open to public with interesting local collec 
tions. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many 
fine places to eat in this area. If readers care 
to call others to our attention, we will be 
delighted to check them for future inclusion. 
Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys 
local option. All restaurants are open for both 
lunch and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Sheraton Hotel, Penn Center, 17th St. and 
Penna. Blvd. In the Cafe Careme*, French 
cuisine and classic elegance. Marino is a show- 
man with his flaming swords. Dinner dancing. 
Fabulous seafood smorgasbord in Town Room 
Friday eves. Cheshire Cheese chop house has 
"for men only" sign up at luncheon 'till 2:30. 
Charcoal grill, tankard-and-ale atmosphere, 
with Penny Prentiss at the piano in the eve- 
ning. Cocktails in the Indian Queen and in the 
Town Room Lounge where Joe Martin and his 
trio alternate with blonde Flo Holland, who 
plays casual piano. LOcust 8-3300. 


Bellevue-Stratford, Broad at Walnut Sts. Phila 
delphia tradition includes the fine cosmopolitan 
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cuisine in the Stratford Garden supervised by 
Max Klebsattel, a wizard with fresh mountain 
brook trout or a  Chateaubriand, among 
other things. Cocktail lounge adjoining. Lou 
Chaiken and ensemble supply music for dinner 
and dancing Fri. and Sat. eves. The popular 
Hunt Room Bar & Grille a fine mid-day 
refuge, dexterous Jimmy Callos behind the 
bar. Delicious hot and cold hors d'oeuvres in 
the sophisticated Viennese Cocktail Lounge*. 
Open 3 to 8 p.m. PEnnypacker 5-0700. 


Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a continental buffet on 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings and an excellent 
variety of dishes at all times. Let Marcel 
make suggestions. Dinner music with Larry 
Ferrari. Dancing on Saturdays. In the Kite 
and Key Lounge* you may choose your main 
course from a tempting array wheeled right 


„to your table. The Restaurant on the Mall 


features good food and reasonable prices. 
WAlnut 2-8600. 


John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. Dinner 
here is a fairly de luxe operation. Everything 
is a la carte, superbly prepared. For your book 
of dreams, chef Anthony Callegari will pre- 
pare your selection from six gourmet menus, if 
you choose. Call 24 hours in advance for this 
fine flourish. Prices go from moderate to way 
up there. Intimate cocktail lounge nearby. 
KIngsley 6-1100. 


Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Square. The 
Miracle Room features a continental cuisine 
by world-famous chefs. A la carte only. Best 
to make reservations for lunch or dinner. The 
Baroque Lounge, facing on the Square, is a 
delightful spot for a quiet chat over a cocktail. 
KIngsley 5-0300. 


Warwick, 17th St. at Locust. Popu'ar with 
theatrical folk and all others who appreciate 
fine food. The Warwick Koom* teatures uanc- 
ing to name bands in the evening. Embassy 
Room has the continental air. Try their justly 
famous shrimp Lamaze. Men take over the 
Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on Fri. 
and Sat. PEnnypacker 5-3800. 


Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Distinctive dining in 
the Spruce Room, known for its planked steak, 
old wines and French specialties. The Sir 
Francis Cocktail Lounge* is distinctive, with 
low lights and quiet atmosphere. Organ music 
nightly. KIngsley 5-0100. 


Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the- 
century hotel still serving old Philadelphia 
families. Known for the traditional pepperpot 
soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, and 
Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. 
located here. RIttenhouse 6-9300. 


Chancellor Hall, 13th and Chancellor Sts. Ex- 
plorers should search out the original dishes 
served in the very lovely Chancellor Room, 
recognized for its international menu. For added 
spice, there's entertainment here nightly. 
PEnnypacker 5-3400. 


Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. Popular noontime 
rallying place for City Hall crowd. Lindy's-type 
menu includes pastrami, hot roast beef sand- 
wiches, fine steaks. Closed Sat. and Sun. 
LOcust 7-6300. 


Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. Large and 
cheerful dining room featuring down-home food. 
Low calorie menu for the panic-stricken. Ritz 
Cocktail Lounge.* Moderate prices. PEnny- 
packer 5-7200. 


Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the Penn campus, 
this is quite a popular spot with the college 
crowd—very lively and gay. The Dining Room 
closes at 9 p.m. and is open Sunday. The 
Persian Room* is open until 1 a.m. . . . fea- 
tures a good plano and singer. The Chess Bar 
is a famous West Philadelphia meeting place. 
Evergreen 6-9000. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy,* 1511 Locust St. Not as formal 
as its name would imply—rather cozy and 
intimate. Piano stylings by Hilda Simmons. 
Chinese and French cuisine exceptional. Call 
Mr. King for reservations. PEnnypacker 5-5305. 
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WHAT IS THIS? 


Allenburys Pastilles 


soothe your throat, clear 


your voice, taste like 
ripe English black 
currants. 


*Cold shoulder: (on ice, 
in fact.) Usually given 
to people who cough an- 
noyingly, when they could 
So easily get 


Allenburys Pastilles 
at your druggist 


Manufactured in England by 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 
Established 1715 


BEFORE YOU BLOW 
YOUR TOP call us 


about a Personal Loan. 
LO 4-3900 


e 
CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


of Philadelphia 
Five Offices serving 
Lower Bucks County 
LANGHORNE FEASTERVILLE 
PENNDEL LEVITTOWN 


NEWTOWN 
Member Federal Reserve System—Member F. D. I. C. 
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River's Edge 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
l/? block off Rt/ 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 : 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 > ilu 


SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 P ker D M i EDGE or in her own home 

: nne Elstner Matthews, radio's "STELLA DALLAS," 
River-front room available gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
for Parties and Receptions that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


o —— M M M O 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet —Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet ——Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... or for the family. 


The Homestead Resterrant 
"d Lavender Hal 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
The t th D à E x T 
er Air-Conditioned Open every day 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms : à > 2 : 
for your a € TuS aa 
bridge parties E E zn 
Banquet Facilities Washington Crossing Inn 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Specializing in Lobsters 


JIM BRADLEY'S and Prime Beef 


Country Tavern F 


Catering to banquets and parties W > — DS — 


Business men’s lunch z i 
Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. NS ee fs 
Completely air-conditioned m 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 
(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. Devonshire 2-7575 
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Celebrity Room, 254 S. Juniper. One of the 
more famous night spots in the area, the food 
is good and the dance music is tops. Opening 
Nov. 3, Joey Bishop. Opening on Nov. 
Cathy Crosby. PEnnypacker 5-1511. 


The Latin Casino, 1309 Walnut St. Chinese 
and American fare combined with top-notch 
entertainment. Through Nov. 1, Johnny Mathis 
sings. Opening Nov. 3, Steve Lawrence and 
Edye Gorme. Opening Nov. 10, Jack E. 
Leonard, and the singing of Jimmie Rodgers. 
Opening Nov. 20, Tony Bennett and Count 
Basie and his Big Band. Call Barney for 
reservations, KIngsley 5-3373. 


C'est la Vie,* 1418 Spruce St. For an evening 
on the town—either early or late dancing, 
dining and entertainment. Quiet piano and 
guitar in the Lounge Bar. Progressive jazz 
groups an innovation. KIngsley 6-1418. 


Saxony,* 1227 Walnut St. If you're theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to it 
that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. WAlnut 2-9651. 


Capri,* 1523 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on Italian and Chinese special- 
ties. Try the Sportsman's Dinner of roast 
pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. 
Sophisticated and popular. KIngsley 5-1920. 


L'Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, 
loved for its good food, owned and operated by 
the Bottis family for the past 30 years. Con- 
tinental dishes range through game in season, 
filet of sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, 
veal saute Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open 
seven days, noon to 9:30 p.m. LOcust 7-9690. 


Three Three’s,* 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite 
haunt of Philadelphia long-hairs. Located on 
enchanting old street. Excellent food and 
liquors served in a string of small rooms lined 
with work of local artists. PEnnypacker 5-0667. 


Helen Sigel Wilson's,* 1523 Walnut St. Inti 
mate and casual spot with a touch of Main 
Line glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under 
the aegis of one of America's leading women 
golfers. Closes at midnight. LOcust 1-0261. 


The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small 
and intimate. A favorite with the theater 
crowd. À good dinner spot with superior steaks. 
Reservations advisable. KIngsley 5-9805. 


Kuglers. Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. 
Very superior cuisine, especially in the seafood 
department. (Tangy snapper soup, back fin 
crab, seafood platters.) A fine place for a 
leisurely meal. Closes 8 p.m. LOcust 7-2140. 


Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. 
Close to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your 
own lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly 
wide range of seafood dishes, as you like them. 
Closes 10 p.m. WAlnut 5-7027. 


Arthur's Steak House, 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for “rare” and 
“medium” are devoted regulars, since every 
order is done to their own taste. Open until 
2 a.m. MArket 7-8628. 


Frankie Bradley's, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 
and lobsters are specialties, also Frankie's good 
company. Closes 2 a.m. KIngsley 5-4350. 


Lew Tendler's, 227 S. Broad St. Headquarters 
for the sports crowd. Favored for its steaks, 
and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. PEnnypacker 5-1802. 


Jesse's, 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of 
dishes, and the only place in town for 
Japanese sukiyaki (a delight!) cooked at 
your table. No liquor. LOcust 7-8868. 


Russian Inn, 1233 Locust St. Nice choice for 
before or after the theatre. Russian, Conti- 
nental and American cuisine in a charming 
Russian atmosphere. KIngsley 5-4423. 


Tarello's, 1921 Chestnut St. A rare combina- 
tion of unusually good Italian food in a 
Spanish atmosphere. The Matador cocktail 
lounge is unique in every way—and Victor’s 
meat ravioli, delicious! LOcust 7-9001. 
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Longchamps, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. 
A pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the 
better specialty shops. KIngsley 5-5281. 


Kelly's, 5 S. Mole St. Fine sea food since the 
early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster 
plates. LOcust 7-8398. 


Hespe’s,* 28 S. 16th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Hol- 
stein, and pigs' knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. LOcust 7-8463. 


Benny the Bum's,* 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable 
and distinctive atmosphere of a converted old 
Philadelphia mansion. KIngsley 6-2208. 


Shoyer's, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visi- 
tors alike have favored this excellent eating 
spot for over 75 years. It's noted particularly 
for pot roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
MArket 7-8800. 


Bookbinder's Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 
Their crab-meat, Lobster Coleman, and “Booky's 
Baked Crab" are ''musts" for seafood lovers. 
Operated by third-generation descendants of 
famous Bookbinder family. KIngsley 5-0184. 


1918 Chestnut St.* An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. 
Host Bob Sigel always on hand. LOcust 7-1011. 


Donoghue's,* 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful 
atmosphere of "history was made here." Ex- 
cellent snapper soup and triple-rib lambchops. 
Bar room has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth 
the trip. GRanite 2-9704. 


P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite haunt of 
the advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian 
food. Open till 2 a.m. WAlnut 5-$633. 


Algiers,* 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relax- 
ing atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing 
in Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries 
Jubilee; feather-touch piano ramblings in the 
background. LOcust 4-4750. 


Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte 
only—delicious German cooking—game in sea- 
son, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet's heaven. KIngsley 5-0565. 


The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City 
Line Ave. Beautifully located in a modern 
apartment building overlooking Fairmount Park 
and Philadelphia’s skyline. Large choice of 
foods, well prepared. GRanite 3-8200. 


Black Horse Tavern,* 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right" roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted 
estate house. Golf trophies won by the owner 
much in evidence behind the bar. Piano tick- 
lings Wed., Fri., and Sat. GReenwood 3-4410. 


Fisher’s, 3545 N. Broad St. Very popular sea- 
food house in North Philadelphia. Only place 
we know where you can get nine different 
kinds of seafood on one platter. Beer only. 
RAdcliff 5-7591. 


Beck's on the Boulevard,* Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of :seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. MIchigan 4-9535. 


Bradley Country Tavern, Rte. 73 off Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, 
country atmosphere. Crabmeat-stuffed jumbo 
shrimp a specialty. DEvonshire 2-7575. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall, Rte. 532, New- 
town. A touch of old Colonial elegance in this 
modern world. Southern fried chicken a 
specialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable 
pecan pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. 
Buffet dinner Wed and Thurs. WOrth 8-3888. 


Temperance House, Newtown. Really good home- 
style meals are served here and have been, 
since Colonial days. “Beer only" is the rule 
in their pleasant Grille Room. WOrth 8-3341. 
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Goodnoe Dairy Bar, Intersection Rtes. 532 and 
413, Newtown. Famous for that marvelous 
homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice place 
to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
WOrth 8-3771. 


Buck Hotel,* Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton 
and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Since 1735, 
one of the most famous eating places in the 
area. Call John in advance to order their 
unusual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. ELmwood 7-1125. 


Washington Crossing Inn,** Rte. 32, Washing- 
ton Crossing. An excellent restaurant where 
you can enjoy braised spare ribs before a 
roaring fire. The food is equally good in the 
formal dining rooms or in the original old 
kitchen. HYatt 3-6677. 


Whitehall Hotel, South State St., Newtown. 
Simple, good food at all times and interesting 
late snacks and platters. Enjoy the John 
Foster murals in the Windsock Lounge. The 
historie Stag Bar is one of the few of its 
kind left. WOrth 8-8981. 


Old Anchor Inn, Rte. 413 at the intersection 
of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve 
on their roast beef or homemade cheese-cake. 
Terrace and Hunt rooms available for large 
groups. LYnwood 8-7469. 


Jack Hansen's Inn,* West Trenton Ave., Morris- 
ville. Unusually good food cooked to your 
order. Background music in the Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge. CYpress 5-5179. 


Rock Run, Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, 
near Morrisville. A new supper club, opening 
on or about Nov. 1st. Will feature fine food 
and excellent bar. Banquet facilities. 


Jerry's, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best chareoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the 
cheese-cake is superb. Lunch and dinner car 
service, too. 


Keystone Hotel,* Mill and Bath Sts., Bristol. 
Excellently prepared Italian-American dishes a 
specialty. Good for late evening snacks. Bar 
open till 3 a.m. STillwell 8-5276. 


O'Boyle's Ice Cream Island, Bristol. Delicious 
home-made ice cream has made the name 
famous, but the seafood and steaks are good 
here, too. STillwell 8-3882. 


Buckingham Room, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in 
the evening for a late snack, good food at all 
times. Fine array to choose from at the new 
Sunday buffet. 


La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. A 
connoisseurs delicatessen department, serving 
the best corned beef sandwiches within the 
area. Enjoy good music in the new dining 
room, The Lodge. WIndsor 6-9839. 


Pennsbury Inn,* Bordentown and Ferry Mill 
Rds., near Pennsbury. Always good food in 
the Candlelight Dining Room. Try the new 
Sunday buffet. CYpress 5-5984. 


Dutch's Diner, Rte. 611, Willow Grove. Open 
24 hours a day, every day. Good country food 
and fast, competent service for the hungry 
wayfarer. OSborne 5-1570. 


Warrington Inn,** Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for 
private parties. Vincent will give you a cordial 
welcome. DIamond 3-0210. 


Bill Dino's Fireside Inn, Rte. 263, Hatboro. 


-Delicious scampi and lasagna. A good spot 


for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended bar, 
loaded with Old World charm. Closed Tuesdays. 
OSborne 5-9893. 


Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the 
County’s old favorites, flourishing under new 
management. Steak dinners a speciality. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. 
Fllimore 8-2474. 


Country Side Inn,* Rte. 611, 115 mi. N. of 
Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn 
specializing in authentic Sauerbraten (hard to 
find these days), pot roast, and potato pan- 
cakes. Good cocktails served. Flllmore 8-9301. 


Dunlee, Ltd., masterfully tailors for style-con- ' 
scious men these slim-tapered, close-fitting slacks : 
of luxurious 8Y2-oz. worsted flannel. Foulard- 

trimmed inside pockets and waistband. Adjust- . 
able side tabs. No back pockets. Available in 
Olive, Charcoal, Dark Brown, Cambridge Grey, 
sizes 28-42. 17.50 


Mail orders promptly filled 


PHILADELPHIA 47, PA, 


“Three Fine Stores Serving Greater Philadelphio"’ 


Big Responsibility 


Acting as trustee for other people's 
money is a big responsibility. Yet Fidelity 
has a record of success in this important 
job matched by few other banks in the 
country. Funds in Fidelity’s trust today 
exceed a billion dollars—and clients in- 
clude both institutions and individuals. 
If you plan to set up a trust make it 2 
point to benefit from Fidelity’s experi- 
ence. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


25 offices in Bucks, Delaware, Mont- 
gomery and Philadelphia Counties 


Accounts insured up to $10,000 for each depositer 
through Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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“Don’t Pass 
The B 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoreL 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


z SL Ud B Ian War 
EN DUNE toe DEK 
A DELIGHTFUL STOP FOR A FALL 
WEEKEND with friends. Candlelight 
dining where even the menu recalls an 
earlier America with its delicious home- 
made bread in tiny, hot loaves. Cock- 
tail Lounge & Bar. Late dining & snacks 
to 1 A. M.—Sundays 8 P. M. Harry 
Leith-Ross’ oils and Donald Waters bird 
sketches. Dun- 
can Hines, Cue 
and Gourmet 

approved. 
Ample park- 
ing in rear. 


Est. 1812 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 


CR TRY 


\EORGE/ 


E ipie tions Call 


HOmestead 9-6222 
On Rt. 23, 1/5 miles west of Rt. 100 
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Zambertvile House 


Conti Inn,* Cross Keys. Famous and historic 
Inn, having no trouble living up to its' excel- 
lent reputation today. Try Walter’s Caesar 
salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a warm 
greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. Flllmore 8-9364. 


Playhouse Inn,* New Hope. Nationally famous, 
ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer's 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing 
Fri. and Sat. evenings. A most convivial 
atmosphere in the bar. VOlunteer 2-2035. 


Tow Path House,** New Hope. Down the 
stairs, beside the canal, to dine beside the 
glowing fireplace. Unusually good food, excel- 
lent cocktails, and a delightful atmosphere. 
VOlunteer 2-2784. 


Logan Inn,* New Hope. Picturesque old 
country Inn with a friend:y, informal and well- 
tended bar. The emphasis is on comfort and 
hearty cooking for the local citizenry and 
travelers alike. VOlunteer 2-2789. 


River House,** New Hope. Everything served 
is prepared to delight the most discriminating 
diner, and the view of the river and the 
rapids add to the charm of the meal. Look 
over the antique toy collection wh'le having 
your pre-dinner cocktail. VOlunteer 2-2792. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop,** New Hope. Authentic 
Swiss dishes prepared by host, Albert. The 
onion soup is a meal in itself, and the home- 
made chocolate cake is better than ever. 
VOlunteer 2-5426. 


Black Bass, Lumberville. Roast duck just one 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to per- 
fection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room down- 
stairs, with antique bar once used in Maxims 


in Paris. AXtel 7-3071. 


The Cartwheel Inn,* Rte. 202, New Hope. 
Superior cuisine in the competent hands of 
Monsieur Richard, European service with an 
extra flourish. Everything done to order . . . 
anything ordered is well-worth the short wait. 
Small bar downstairs. VOlunteer 2-2182. 


Stone Manor House,* Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. PYramid 4-7883. 


Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd. between Centre 
Bridge and Lumberville. Warm and inviting 
before the open fireplaces in any one of the 
three dining rooms. Good food, marvelous hot 
homemade breads and pastries, and a soothing 
waterfall, AXtel 7-8985. 


Phillips Mill Tea House, River Road, outside 
of New Hope. Afternoon tea-dinners with a 
real home-cooked flavor. Homemade Swedish 
bread, feather cake and hot potato rolls are 
mouth-watering. Closed Tues. VOlunteer 2-2890. 


Meyer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
KEystone 6-4422. 


Benetz Inn,** Quakertown. The byword here 
is “A good meal at any time" . the sur- 
roundings are pleasant, the menu interesting. 
KEystone 6-6315. 


Fireside Drive-In, Quakertown. Tray and car 
service provide charcoaled franks, steaks for 
the hurried driver . good service, good 
food. KEystone 6-9908. 


Trainer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Attracting 
diners from miles around, famous for its 
excellent food for either a long leisurely dinner 
or a quick meal. Organ music in the attrac 
tive bar. KEystone 6-4375. 


Delaware Oaks,** Riegelsville, Fine food with 
a continental flaver the family will 
appreciate the excellent sauerbraten. Rlegels- 
ville 3-9094. 


Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville 
and Doylestown. Operated as an Inn since 
the turn of the century, still serving the 
same fine food . . . country hams from nearby 
farms, home-baked cakes and pies. FErndale 
2-5511. 


Pipersville Inn,** Pipersville. Good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking served in a home-type atmosphere 
by the famous Brugger family. Congenial bar. 
ROger 6-8540. 


Four Winds Tavern,** Rte. 611, Revere, N. 
of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire on good 
steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. 


Perosa Inn,** Line Lexington. For pleasant 
and enjoyable Italian dishes . . . good 
spaghetti and clams or meat balls . . . try 
this restaurant. 


Goldie's Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer . . . home cooked 
beef pot pie a treat. CHerry 9-3686. 


Indian Rock Hotel, River Road, Upper Black 
Eddy. A charming and secluded spot for good 
dining, excellent drinks. Dancing on Sat. nights. 
Open 'til 2 a.m. Upper Black Eddy 5-5767. 


Haney's on the Hill, Upper Black Eddy, % mi 
off Rte. 32. The most enormous servings of 
really good food, Delicious homemade blue- 
berry muffins, tender ham and turkey. Breath- 
taking view of the Jersey Palisades across the 
Delaware. Upper Black Eddy 5-8782. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Yorktown Inn,* Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Music every 
night, Charlie Squires a favorite at the piano 
in the bar. TUrner 7-2318. 


Fort Side Inn,* Whitemarsh. Elegant for par- 
ties, dining. Try crab Mornay, devilled. Music 
every night ’til 2; Jimmy Seymour’s orchestra 
on weekends. ADams 3-3997, 


General De Kalb Inn,* Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms 
for parties. Can’t go wrong here on steaks or 
lamb chops. BRandywine 2-1620. 


Pike Restaurant, Rte. 309 at Springhouse, 
2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish 
a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadil- 
lacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m.; open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. MItchell 6-2981. 


Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues. 
and Thurs. Mighty good food. HUxley 9-9515. 


Casa Conti** Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. TUrner 4-4448. 


Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—your d'fficulty is 
to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. Mltchell 6-1611. 


Blue Bell Inn,** on Rte. 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp 
Lamaze a specialty. Open noon to midnight. 
Reservations advisable. MItchell 6-9954. 


Blue Horse Tavern, Rte. 73, Blue Bell. Frank 
and Eddie's attractive, well-run establishment 
featuring steaks, fine martinis. MItchell 6-9984. 


Royal Oaks, Ambler. Steaks are a specialty. 
Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano 
ramblings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, 
the manager. Mltchell 6-1330. 


Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes. 
Shishkebab and seafood are suggested when 
you dine at this charming place. built in 1685. 
Call Archie for reservations. Mltchell 6-1997. 


Howard Johnson's, Bethlehem Pike, Ambler. 
One of the many good restaurants in this 
chain, featuring the famous 28 flavors of ice 
cream. Mltchell 6-1514. 


Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. even- 
ings by dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of 
beef and oh, so tender lobster have made 
this a popular spot. TUrner 4-9217. 


Crossroads Tavern,* Centerville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


each guest's selection his personal super- 
vision. He specializes in delectable French 
items. MUrray 8-2348. 


Whitpain Inn and Motel, Centre Square. Home- 
cooked meals to order starting at 11:30 a.m., 
Sundays at 1. Start off with a drink in the 
relaxing cocktail lounge. Mltchell 6-2425. 


The Schoo! Inn, Rte. 309, north of Ambler. 
Lovely old country Inn built in 1860 special- 
izes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell $-9891. 


Witchwood Farms, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, homemade ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. ULysses 5-4350. 


Old Mill,** Old York & Horsham Rds., Hat 
boro. In this old mill, new management is 
serving outstanding food highlighted by its 
steaks and fried chicken. OSborne 5-9919. 


Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains 
of organ music in the background at dinner 
time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
TUrner 4-1679. 


MAIN LINE 


The Tavern,* Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been 
Bill Everhart's strong point for the past 25 
years. Roast beef, steaks and seafood are 
specialties. Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. 
MOhawk 4-3002. 


Charlie Hess',* Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Popular cocktail spot serving good food as 
well. Piano music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie 
will make you welcome. MOhawk 4-9167. 


The Cynwyd,* 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks 
"that" thick, and a large variety of Italian 
dishes. Specially recommended for diners who 
prefer intimate lighting. MOhawk 4-9116. 


Langerman's, Montgomery Ave., Penn Valley. 
Tues. is lobster night, Thurs. smorgasbord is 
featured and the seafood shishkebab is a 
treat anytime. MOhawk 4-0128. 


Weber's, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this 
wonderful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery 
Pike. Food prepared with special care. Hours 
noon to 2 a.m. MOhawk 4-2474. 


General Wayne Inn,* Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Dance every night to 
George King's orchestra. MOhawk 4-5125. 


Black Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. 
Reservations suggested. MIdway 2-8883. 


Stouffer’s Wynnewood. This branch of the 
popular chain offers four large, attractive din- 
ing rooms serving good food. New Lamplight 
Room for men only until 5 p.m. Fashion shows 
Friday noon, fall and winter. MIdway 9-1560, 


Viking Inn—Smorgasbord.** Ardmore. Said to 
be the only Scandinavian restaurant in this 
area. Only the Lundvalls, who came from 
Sweden, could dream up the delicious varieties 
of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on a 
revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. Popular Main Line place for the 
past 27 years. MIdway 2.4360. 


Chateau Colotte,* Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without 
being disturbed. Food consistently well pre- 
pared. Eddie Bigham and his piano make 
music every evening from 9 to closing. MId- 
way 2-1050. 


The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 
100 years ago spent weekends in this charm- 
ing old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the 
feeling of the old days. Steaks and chops de- 
licious. Has an unlisted phone number, so go 
out and see Frank Callahan for reservations 


Bryn Mawr College Inn,** Morris Ave. Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families, stop by 
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for a snack or a meal in this dignified old 
mansion on the campus. Home-made rolls and 
pastry delicious. LAwrence 5-0386. 


Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. Charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th Century, but 
has been enlarged to accommodate large 
groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon to 
midnight daily. LAwrence 5-3260. 


Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well 
to soft music. Be there in time for a drink 
in the spacious cocktail room. MIdway 2-0947. 


Orsatti’s Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off 
Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday 
nights. LAwrence 5-5760. 


Covered Wagon Inn*, Lancaster Ave. & Old 
Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight and fireplace 
dining. Try their roast beef, steaks and 
lobsters. Orchestra for dancing Saturday night 
from 9:30. MUrray 8-1169. 


The Lamp Post Inn,* Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-panelled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. MUrray 8-5640. 


Paoli Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out- 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners. Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven- 
layer cake for dessert. Kitchen open til mid- 
night. Paoli 4250. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ship Inn,** Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers 
since 1796. Dinners 11 p.m. FOxcroft 3-6213. 


Lenape Inn,* Rte. 52 on the Brandywine. 
Lenape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner 
and cocktail in this charming, quiet place, 
across the road from Lenape Amusement Park. 
The prime beef steaks are renowned. Mrs. 
Carey is your hostess. SWinburne 3-1418. 


Christy’s, Glen Mills, Pa., where Rte. 1 crosses 
202. At the hub where travelers from Wilming 
ton, West Chester and Philadelphia congregate 
for good food. The combination seafood platter 
is recommended. GLenview 9-2471. 


Chadds Ford Hotel,* Chadds Ford. Serving 
wayfarers since it was built in 1736, Dinner, 
5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy ‘bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages” really means every 
kind of drink. according to John Flaherty, 
the manager. MAin 8-2611. 


The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a Mecca for visitors to 
historic Chester County. Take the family for 
chicken pot-pie Sunday in the comfortable din. 
ing room. “Ye Old Tap Garden" bar-room is 
open noon to 1 a.m. 


The Westtown Farm House,** on the West- 
town School Campus. Near West Chester. Will 
remind you of the country hotel where you 
stopped as a child. Inexpensive meals. One 
menu unless you order in advance. Better make 
reservations with Marion Weller, manager, if 
there are more than two in your party. No 
liquor. EXport 9-0171. 


Dutch Cupboard,** Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles from Downingtown. Dignified, Coloniai 
atmosphere in this old homestead noted for 
fine cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 
ANdrews 9-0927. 


Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets, with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m. Steaks, chops and sea- 
food a specialty. Reservations advisable, especi- 
ally Saturday night. WEllington 3-8948. 


Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 23 near Pottstown. 
Justly famous for gourmet dishes prepared 
by the owner and her sons and for their 
fine wine cellar. Dinner by reservation. 
HOmestead 9-6222. 


Kimberton Tavern,** Kimberton Rd. 6 miles 
west of Valley Forge. Unusually fine dinners 


Superb cuisine 
Hors-d'oeuvre a la francaise 
Lasagne Luganese (Swiss) 
Rognon de Veau with Risotto 
Sirloin Steak 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 


Tournedos Maitre d’Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 


MI 
SERVED IN THE BAR 


Swiss Fondue Geneva 
Fondue Bourguignonne 


G^*26^*26^*5 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 
for Friday & Saturday 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Route 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


Dine in this historic old Inn 


originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 
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r—-HANEY'S —; 


i ON THE HILL 
; The Restaurant With 
The Country Club 
Atmosphere 


Where all food is cooked as ordered. 
i|| Enjoy Bucks County's finest panorama 
of the Delaware River Valley. 
Consult us regarding your 
BANQUETS — PRIVATE PARTIES 
AND 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS. 


For reservations, call 
Upper Black Eddy 5-8782 
UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 
Follow Mes Y mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 


esa am tavi 


GEHEN 


ADEQUATE PARKING 

a Specializing in 
f STEAKS - CHICKEN 

FINE LIQUORS 
DELICIOUS COCKTAILS 
Mitchl 6-1247 
Mitch! 6-9891 


BETHLEHEM PK. & DAGER RD. 
ROUTE 309 


AMBLER, PA. 


AUTUMN 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining Is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


in. £ 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 
Fine food for discriminating taste. Cock- 
tail lounge and bar. Catering to weddings, 
banquets, business and social affairs. 
Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 
114 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 
Specializing in 

SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 
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served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinners 
1 to 7:30. WEllington 3-8148. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Walber's on the Delaware, Taylor Ave. in 
Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. LEhigh 4-9531. 


Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester. A wonder- 
fully chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else. And if you're a stranger, 
and order baked lump crabmeat imperial or 
roast brisket of beef with potato pancakes— 
you'll get into the conversation, too. They're 
good! Organ music nightly. CHester 3-8498. 


The Falcon House, 525 Westchester Pike, 
Manoa. Specializes in food of a different nation 
each day—German on Mon., Italian on Wed., 
ete. Six dining rooms serving 1300. Organ 
music every evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli 
Gardens. Hllltop 6-1066. 


Lamb Tavern,* Springfield & Eagle Rds., 
Springfield. Built in 1739, where drivers ar- 
rived at sundown to rest after bedding their 
cattle in the barn across Springfield Rd. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, 
with host Nick Matchica. KIngswood 3-2661. 


Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, Springfield. 
Good meals at reasonable prices. Large banquet 
room with its own bar for parties. Plank 
steaks a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for reser- 
vations. KIngswood 4-1230. 


Fisher's, Westchester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. ELgin 6-4460. 


Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, 
Drexel Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 
p.m. Dinners every week day from 4 p.m. 
Children's platters half price. Consistently fine 
Italian and American cuisine. SUnset 9-9112. 


Media Inn, Rte. 1 at Providence Rd., Media. 
A favorite family eating place specializing in 
charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has the right 
touch with her home-baked pies. LOwell 
6-1280. 


D'Ignazio's Towne House,* 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting 
art exhibits in every room. Piano music for 
lunch and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and 
Sat. evenings. LOwell 6-6141. 


The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west 
off Rte. 1 and go 1 mile down wooded Brinton 
Lake Rd. Huge water wheel runs constantly 
in this wonderful old mill, built by the Swedes 
in 1682. Three dining rooms with huge fire- 
places. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. Upper- 
man’s home-made pecan pie are worth the trip. 
VAlleybrook 2140. 


Petti Arms, Rte. 1, two miles west of Wawa 
Dairies. Intimate, small rooms with walls of 
pine, and red-checked table cloths. American 
and Italian cuisine. Frank Murphy's trio enter- 
tains every evening, 9 p.m. to 3 a.m. Call 
Mr. Jensen for weekend reservations. VAlley- 
brook 2960. 


Wild Goose,** Rte. 1, near Wawa. Home-style 
meals with a variety of vegetables passed 
to each table. Their mint juleps contain 2 
full ounces of good Bourbon. VAlleybrook 2244. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River's Edge, Lambertville. Radio's “Stella 
Dallas" greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the 
waterfront Dock Room. Outstanding French 
food and American favorites. EXport 7-0897. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. EXport 7-0202. 


Colligan's Stockton Inn,** Stockton, N. J. 
Dinner only. Song-inspiring wishing well is 
worth inspecting after a lobster or roast beef 
feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 


Landwehr's Restaurant,** Rte. 29, 2 miles be 
low Washington's Crossing. A real family affair 
with the Landwehrs who pride themselves on 
food and drink prepared and served with a 
personal touch. Large rooms available for pri 
vate parties, TUxedo 2-0303. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday 
night's buffet featuring unlimited portions. 
Snacks in the Oyster Bar. WAlnut 1-7500. 


Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial 
inn with private rooms for receptions, banquets, 
and business meetings. Each dish is a con- 
noisseur's delight. WAlnut 4-5200. 


Botal Inn, Trenton. Succulent broiled king crab 
and antipasto to please the most discriminating. 
Italian-American menu. Bar open after 5 on 
Sunday. Al Bara Trio. EXport 4-7854. 


Cahill's Restaurant, River Rd. near Yardley 
bridge. Delicious buffet luncheon on Mon. 
through Fri. Famous for steaks and chops. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. evenings, and unusual 
gypsy music with your Sunday dinner. 
TUxedo 2-0961. 


Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean 
prime). Cocktails with Sunday dinner. 
NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Cherry Hill Inn. Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. 
Predominantly French cuisine. Music every 
night except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. 
Rooms. NOrmandy 2-7200. 


Cinelli's Country House, Merchantville, N. J., 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open 
daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m. Good 
Italian food a specialty. NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield, Open every 
day. Dancing on weekends makes this a per- 
fect place to go with a date. Chinese food and 
steaks are featured. NOrmandy 6-2900. 


The Pub, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Excep- 
tionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are al 
ways a real treat. Giant cocktails and high. 
balls are a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m 
every day. WAlnut 5-4480. 


The Red Hill, Rtes. 130 and 73, Pennsauken. 
Late snacks and good drinks take second 
place to the superior line-up of entertainment 
in this "Jazz in Jersey" night spot. Oct. 28- 
Nov. 2, Lionel Hampton. Nov. 7, 8, 9, 
Shelly Manne Quartet. Nov. 25-30, Kai Wind- 
ing Septet. Reservations are advisable. 
Merchantville 8-9340. 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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Tanxservine, with the pos- 
sible exception of the  zestful 
quadrennial occasion when all the 
girls are supposed to turn around 
and chase the boys on February 
29th, is probably our favorite of all 
the festive days in the calendar. A 
kind of annual personal achieve- 
ment test in happiness, it poses the 
great challenge of affirmation. We 
have always held that any man 
with the will to do so could look 
near or far around him at the 
world and find more cause to re- 
joice than to carp; with the best 
wishes of the holiday, we welcome 
anyone inclined to join us in the 
effort. 

NOT the least 
of the things 
the season 
brings us to be 
thankful for is 
our ballkot, 
whichever way 
we cast it. There is à tremendous 
impressiveness about the goings-on 
that surround Election Day. Cynics 
may niggle at the geographical in- 
equities, the illogicalities, the petty 
corruptions and frauds, the confu- 
sions of issues; the fact remains 
that the execution of the electoral 
process in a community of one 
hundred and seventy-five million 
people, with its scrupulous concern 
to guarantee and safeguard the in- 
dividual's freedom of choice, is the 
proudest and most magnificent rit- 
ual of our national life. 


Elsewhere in this issue, we have 
attempted to show something of 
what a candidate for office goes 
through in the course of a cam- 
paign. Naturally, as a non-partisan 
publication, we have tried to pre- 
sent the candidates of both sides 
in an equally favorable light, and 
viewing our approach as a con- 
structive one, will be in favor of 
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whichever administration the 
people choose, simply because it is 
the administration, in support of 
its constructive aims. 


Not all the candidates can win, 
however, and those who do will be 
in receipt of an ample supply of 
congratulations from every quar- 
ter, in which we join. The unfor- 
tunate losers, whoever they may be, 
will be somewhat less acclaimed. 
We would like, though, to extend 
our sympathies to them, and our 
thanks for their valiant efforts, al- 
beit less effective, to lay the truth 
as they saw it before us for our 
communal decision. 


THE life of a 
turkey, always 
precarious and 
seldom much 
fun, is especial- 
ly hazardous and 
even less fun 
now that Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas are looming just over the hori- 
zons of turkey farms everywhere. 
Because we like turkeys and sym- 
pathize with them in their predica- 
ment, we sent a reporter to the 
Wentz Brothers Farm on Susque- 
hanna Road near Ambler with ex- 
plicit instructions to find out all he 
could about turkeys and turkey 
farming and watch out for the ax. 

As we anticipated, Harry Wentz, 
who has operated the farm with 
his brother George for fourteen 
years, knows a great deal about 
turkeys. He also likes to talk about 
them and provided some informa- 
tion quite interesting apart from 
its seasonal appeal. We pass it on, 
confident that it will in no way 
diminish our readers’ pleasure in 
their Thanksgiving dinners; that 
it may, in fact, add to that pleas- 
ure by furnishing a conversation 
piece or two. 


Although the species is indig- 


enous to North America and most 
closely associated with the United 
States, where it has always en- 
joyed special favor on special oc- 
casions, it owes its name to the 
circumstance that it was for a 
time identified with the African 
guinea cock, which was introduced 
into Europe through Turkey and 
was commonly known as the turkey 
cock. The first specimens to reach 
Europe were carried there from 
Mexico early in the 16th Cen- 
tury by returning Spanish conquis- 
tadors. New England settlers found 
the woods thick with turkeys. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
their abundance helped greatly to 
alleviate the colonists’ hunger and 
that the symbolic association of 
the turkey with Thanksgiving is a 
natural one. 


Of the five commercial varieties 
currently available, the Wentz 
brothers prefer the broad-breasted 
Bronze strain developed by Melvin 
Lovelace at his farm in California. 
So successful have Mr. Lovelace 
and his colleagues been in their 
efforts to shape the turkey to fit 
consumer taste that artificial in- 
semination has become almost man- 
datory. Although there have been 
trends in the opposite direction, the 
dominant one has been to increase 
the quantity and quality of the 
meat at the expense of grace and 
agility. Ten years ago, twenty 
pounds was considered good weight 
for the Bronze strain; at present 
thirty pounds is thought to be 
good. The heaviest bird Mr. Wentz 
remembers weighed  thirty-eight 
pounds and fourteen ounces. Gen- 
erally, hens weigh from twelve to 
eighteen pounds, toms from twenty 
to thirty-two pounds. 

Mr. Wentz, who has had experi- 
ence with chickens as well as with 
turkeys, believes the latter to be 
more intelligent, probably because 
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they have been domesticated for 
only four hundred years and are 
therefore closer to their wild state 
and retain more of their primitive 
instincts, while chickens have been 
domesticated almost as long as man 
has. Turkey hens are strongly ma- 
ternal and do not produce unfer- 
tilized eggs with assembly-line 
regularity. The average hen pro- 
duces only about fifty brood eggs 
a year. Since the asking price is 
sixty-five cents each, turkey eggs 
are something of a delicacy, even 
as eggs go. 

The Lovelace Farm sends eggs 
in great quantities to the Jaindl 
Hatchery in Allentown, from which 
the Wentz brothers, starting early 
in January, buy day-old poults in 
lots of twenty-one hundred for 
twenty weeks, or until they have 
raised their flock to its annual 
strength of forty-two thousand. 
Four days after the poults arrive, 
the upper portion of their beaks is 
removed to prevent their injuring 
one another. After a two-week 
period of incubation, they are 
transferred to heated structures 
and then to open shed-type build- 
ings known as pole barns. Their 
carefully regulated diet, a mash 
composed of corn grown on the 
farm and vitamin concentrate, is 
changed every four weeks. Ini- 
tially, it is high in protein. As the 
birds grow older, the protein con- 
tent is reduced. Hens are ready 
for slaughter after twenty-two to 
twenty-four weeks, toms after 
twenty-eight to thirty weeks. 

The common belief that damp- 
ness underfoot is fatal to turkeys 
applies only when the ground is 
contaminated. If overhead shelter 
is provided, and clean, dry litter 
spread on the ground, the farmer 
has little to fear from the once- 
dreaded blackhead disease. What 
he does fear is that a sudden dis- 
turbance—a piece of paper or a 
branch blown against the shed or 
the loud roar of an airplane— 
might cause the birds to stampede 
and to injure one another seriously. 
Policing the area around the sheds 
is a regular chore on turkey farms. 
Local airfields usually cooperate 
with the Wentz brothers by put- 
ting their farm off-limits. 

Aware that turkey dusters are 
obsolescent, our reporter asked Mr. 
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Wentz what he does with the tre- 
mendous store of feathers he ac- 
cumulates and learned that they 
are spread on the cornfields as 
fertilizer. Some turkey farmers 
cook, dry, and grind the feathers, 
which are rich in protein, to be 
used as feed for their flocks. Pluck- 
ing on the Wentz farm is done, 
ineidentally, by an efficient machine 
that finishes five birds in thirty- 
five seconds. 


Before our reporter offered his 
thanks, he asked Mr. Wentz if he 
ever became sentimental over his 
forty-two thousand turkeys. Mr. 
Wentz thought for a moment and 
replied, *It costs me one hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars a 
year just to feed them." We sub- 
mit that as one of the most 
thoughtful answers to an idle ques- 
tion on record. 

THE American 
Philosophical 
pared Society, which 
is holding a 
semi - annual 
general meeting 
on Thursday, 
November 13 and Friday, Novem- 
ber 14, was founded by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1743 for the express 
purpose of promoting useful knowl- 
edge among the colonists in Amer- 
ica. Like so many far-sighted men 
before and after him, Dr. Franklin 
had to wait a while before his con- 
temporaries adjusted their vision 
to his own. In 1745 he observed 
ruefully that “The members of our 
Society here are very idle gentle- 
men, they will take no pains." 


We wonder what the good Doc- 
tor's reaction would be if he could 
attend the November meeting. He 
would certainly have no trouble 
finding or recognizing the Society's 
building, which stands less than 
fifty yards from Independence Hall, 
for he had a generous hand in its 
planning and financing just be- 
fore his death in 1790. Chances are 
he might have some difficulty ori- 
enting himself to some of the thir- 
teen papers he would hear. What, 
we wonder, would he make of “The 
Challenge of Psychopharmaceuti- 
cals" as he listened to Dr. Nathan 
S. Kline of New York. (We’ve been 
around a lot more recently than 
Dr. Franklin and we weren’t sure 
what to make of it until Dr. Luther 
P. Eisenhart, executive officer of 
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the Society, explained that psycho- 
pharmaceuticals are tranquiliz- 
ers.) He would, no doubt, be pleased 
to learn, as he listened to a paper 
by John Francis McDermott; that 
art and artists were not alien to St. 
Louis before 1860. One of Frank- 
lin's specific purposes in founding 
the Society was to encourage the 
fine arts as well as to improve the 
quality of “vegetable Juices, as 
Cyders, Wines, Etc." Perhaps he 
would listen with special interest 
as Professor David B. Truman of 
Columbia read his paper on “The 
Presidency and Congressional Lead- 
ership: Some Notes on Our Chang- 
ing Constitution." We would not 
even attempt to guess his reaction 
to the paper of Dean Amadon ef 
the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York on “The Sig- 
nificance of Sexual Variation in 
Size Among Birds," but we are 
sure he would be eager to learn 
about “The Common Law and Codi- 
fication in Jacksonian America” 
from Harvard Professor Perry 
Miller, and would come away satis- 
fied that the gentlemen of the So- 
ciety are no longer “idle, and un- 
willing to take pains” in their ef- 
forts to promote useful knowledge 
among the colonists. 


THREE things 
that rank high 
on our list are 
children, gifts, 
and poetry. It 
isn’t often that 
the opportunity 
to write about all three crops up, 
so we are prepared to make the 
most of a recent visit with Mrs. 
Ira Heller at the Land Title Build- 
ing in Philadelphia. Mrs. Heller is 
founder and director of the Share 
Your Birthday Foundation, a pri- 
vate organization whose pleasantly 
arduous task it is to supervise the 
exchanging of gifts on a wholesale 
basis (over eight million to date) 
among the children of the world. 
As Mrs. Heller explained it, the op- 
eration sounded deceptively simple. 
It seems that with the cooperation 
of public officials—and probably 
with a little gentle prodding—the 
children of a city in one country 
collect gifts in quantity and dis- 
patch them in the care of one of 
their number to the children of 
another city in another country. To 
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add a personal touch, they attach 
letters and photographs to the 
gifts. Since we have always be- 
lieved, no doubt from our own 
childhood experience, that children 
are instinctively acquisitive, we 
were a little amazed to hear of a 
boy in Greece who became so ab- 
sorbed in the picture of a little 
girl from Allentown that he walked 
away without his gift. 

The foundation grew out of Mrs. 
Heller’s conviction that children, 
whether they live in Pakistan, 
France, Greece, or Allentown, are 
no less generous than they are 
curious, and that the best way to 
lay a foundation for peace is to 
give them a chance to exercise 
those qualities before they begin 
emulating their elders. We heartily 
concur and long for the day when 
all these junior gift-givers start 
to throw their weight around 
where it will do the most good. 
Meanwhile, we take comfort in a 
line from Leaves of Grass that 
has stuck with us through two 
wars, one depression, and several 
lesser catastrophes. It goes, “The 
gift is to the giver, and comes 
back most to him—it cannot fail.” 
We asked Mrs. Heller if she knew 
it and were not surprised to learn 
that it is among her favorites too. 


THE two Chinas 

have been very 

much in the 

news of late and 

are likely to be 

there for some 

i time to come. 
Personally, we have no inclination 
to venture into the hazardous Tai- 
wan Strait, where so many abler, 
more intrepid journalists have been 
treading water gingerly since 
August 23rd, but we would like to 
call our readers’ attention to the 
fleeting presence of the Mon Lei, 
an authentic Chinese junk, well 
within our own twelve-mile limit. 
For those who missed seeing it 
and whose mental image of a junk 
is slightly blurred, we might de- 
scribe one briefly, and with more 
than a little help from Webster's, 
as a vessel having bluff lines, a 
very high poop and overhanging 
stem, little or no keel, and pole 
masts. The particular junk we have 
in mind also had a very special 
feature in the person of Shanghai- 
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born Rita Xavier, a former stew- 
ardess of Portuguese and Chinese 
descent, who served as hostess for 
Northwest Orient Airlines at a 
round of press parties and guided 
tours during the two days the ves- 
sel was moored at the Chestnut 
Street Pier in Philadelphia. We 
learned from Miss Xavier that 
Northwest Orient had leased the 
junk from the credulous Robert 
Ripley to help publicize its forth- 
coming flight schedule to Florida, 
that Mon Lei is Chinese for “ten 
thousand miles," that Hong Kong 
is approximately ten thousand 
miles from New York and that 
Commodore Neal Clayton Reed of 
Pittsburgh (an airplane pilot in his 
spare time) and his crew of two 
were doing the navigating. We 
learned from Commodore Reed that 
Northwest Orient would begin its 
flights to Florida in mid-December, 
and that he and his crew hoped to 
get to Miami before then without 
pushing the Mon Lei beyond its 
usual speed of four to six knots an 
hour (1734 hours to Hong Kong) 
so as to be on hand to greet the 
fortunate and the privileged as 
they touch down at the Airport. 
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POSSESSED of 

a more adven- 
turesome spirit 
than is com- 
monly attrib- 
uted to her spe- $i 
‘cies, a cow 
from a nearby farm in Bucks 
County wandered into Levittown 
only to be set upon by police, men, 
women and children, and finally 
to jam herself in the louvered 
doorway of the H. Lee Orlov 
home at 9 Harvest Lane. 
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The cow’s predicament was a 
familiar one: Levittown, despite 
the deceptiveness of tidily alpha- 
betized streets and sections, is a 
hard place to find one’s way 
around. We have often found that 
residents of three years’ seniority 
have difficulty in directing way- 
farers to streets only three or 
four away from the one on which 
they live. 

Her plight was also typical in 
another sense quite prevalent 
these days. Poor Bossy could well 
stand as the champion of all 
those poor beleaguered souls who 
have attempted to blend bucolic 


charm with the practicalities of 


large-scale development living. 
We would suggest a small fund 
campaign for a statue to be erected 
on the village green in the Levit- 
town Shopping Center commemo- 
rating Bossy’s heroic effort. As 
we see it, this would be a group- 
ing with our cow, symbolizing 
the campestral spirit, stuck in 
the doorway, with the community 
vigorously urging her through 
into the family living-room. If the 
work turns out well, perhaps some 
day it could be paired with a 
statuary representation of a bull 
in Pomeroy’s china department. 


ONE of those 
weeks is bearing 
down on us 
again from No- 
vember 13th to 
the 22nd under 
the improbable 
standard of “National Save-a-Wife 
Week.” At first we fell vietim to 
semantic confusion and thought 
that the phrase referred to the pru- 
dent frugality of laying aside a 
spare, but eventually we managed 
to trace the idea back to New York 
and the Paper Plate Association. 
Somehow we can’t help thinking 
that the Association could have hit 
on a more effective device. We find 
it hard to believe that salvation of 
the little woman can be accom- 
plished with just paper plates. If 
they’re right (and we take no posi- 
tion in the matter) it’s the sim- 
plest, most practical, and least ex- 
pensive approach to connubial bliss 
we’ve run across this season. But 
just in case nothing comes of it, 
we'll make it our business to hang 
around the kitchen, helping to stack 
the dishes in the automatic washer, 
chipping one now and then, and 
talking nostalgically about what it 
was like twenty-five years ago when 
we'd get home from school only to 
discover that Mom had already 
emptied the ice pan, baked a cake 
from scratch, collected a bag of old 
clothes for the church rummage 
sale, hung some wash out on the 
line, ironed seven shirts, wormed 
a puppy we had brought home the 
day before, and finished one sleeve 
of a sweater for her Uncle Carl 
who lived in a nursing home some- 
where up in the Catskills. 
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PENN COUNTRY PORTRAIT 


Roadside Stand 


When the bite of November 
fills the air and the land 
makes a final stand against 
oncoming winter 

in a riot of defiant color, 

the rich warm earth 

gives up its last great harvest 
until another spring. 
Throughout the countryside 
the stands by the road 
display wth lavish abandon 
the wealth that springs 

from the fertile soil. 
Golden-orange pumpkins 
with all their sleek fatness, 
multi-colored Indian 

corn with its intricate 
mosaic of firm ripe kernels 
and the honey-colored jugs 
of tangy cider . . . all reminders 


of a time for giving thanks. 


“IF I AM 
ELECTED..." 


Text and photographs by JACK ROSEN date for United States Senator. N 
tional recognition for industrial and 
mental health programs. 


¡DAVID L. LAWRENCE, four-time 
Democratic Mayor of Pittsburgh and 
‚candidate for Governor of the Com- 
‚monwealth. Noted for his work in 
revitalizing the city of Pittsburgh. 


HUGH D. SCOTT, Republican mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
and candidate for United States Sen- 
ator. Eight terms as representative 
of Philadelphia’s Sixth District. 


new world. 


ARTHUR T. McGONIGLE, Reading 
pretzel manufacturer and Republican 
candidate for Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Active 
member of Reading community. 


A photographic study 
of that great American institution— 


the political campaign 


E ua campaigning probably began in this 
country the day Christopher Columbus landed and 
began shaking the hand of every Indian he could 
find, thereby hoping to assure them of his friend- 
liness and incidentally, making himself known at 
the grass roots should his good queen Isabella 
decide to reward him with a chunk of the brave 


Campaigning has not changed much from its 
earliest beginnings despite the present-day wonders 
of mass communication media. When electioneering 
time comes around, most of the hopeful candidates 
still take to the road in an attempt to shake the 
hand of every person eligible to vote, having learned 
through experience that the right word on a small 
town street corner can be worth more than ten 
thousand pictures on a television screen. 

While campaigning at the “man on the street” 
level may be the most effective way to collect votes, 
it is not without its hardships and perils, which 
include generous helpings of bad food, backbreaking 
beds in broken-down hotels, the potential loss of 
the use of the right hand for months to come, and 
the risk of infecting an entire generation of chil- 
dren with the common cold. One candidate was 
even known to wear a hole in the sole of his shoe 
while campaigning and another, Theodore Roose- 
velt back in 1912, took a bullet in his chest while 
on his way to make a campaign speech. Fortunately 
for him, he was holding a bulky manuscript (pos- 
sibly an extra-long speech), and the bullet, passing 
through, did not lodge too deep in his bulk. In the 
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tight schedules, many speeches 


keep candidates on the move 


At I.U.E. convention where 
he made major speech, candidate Leader 
acknowledges cheers of the crowd. 


Over breakfast in hotel room 
candidate Leader meets with U.S. Senator 
Joseph S. Clark for strategy talk. 


During tour of farm community 
school children line wp to meet Governor 
who spoke to them of education and its val 
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true tradition of diehard campaigners, T. R. went 
on with his speech before having the slug removed 
at a hospital. 

In addition to producing votes for candidates, 
political campaigns of the past have produced some 
interesting quotes, such as one from a group of 
clergymen who in 1800 stated that if Thomas Jeffer- 
son were elected “it would mean the confiscation 
of every Bible in New England,” and another more 
famous quote from Henry Clay in 1844 who, when 
warned that a direct statement on the slavery ques- 
tion would cost him the antislavery vote, stated 
that he “would rather be right than president”—a 
magnificent sentiment but not altogether politic by 
many of today’s standards. 

Newspapers play a large role in every campaign 
and even the tiny weekly, circulation 800, begins to 
feel a little like the New York Times when the 
candidate comes through town and his corps of 


In upstate small town, candidate 
Lawrence mounts sound truck to address 
a gathering of voters. 


Typical of most small town stops during 
a campaign in this scene, as local citizenry 
gather to hear the candidate speak. 


press agents, publicity men and writers descend 
upon the small town editor, hoping to persuade 
him that their man deserves the lion’s share of the 
front page. The influence of newspapers was con- 
sidered so important back in 1868 that the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Horatio Seymour, recommended 
that from $3000 to $10,000 a month paid to each 
of thirty newspaper reporters in New York City, 
because they “determined the attitude of every 
newspaper in the country.” On the other hand, 
there are those who will argue that the influence 
of newspapers in a campaign is for the most part 
imaginary and represents only the wishful think- 
ing or semi-delusion of many editors to prove their 
point they mention 1936, the year that FDR took 
every state in the union except Maine and Vermont 
—even though eighty percent of the nation’s press 
was firmly opposed to him, his policies and his 
re-election. Continued 
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At meeting with farm workers, candidate 
Leader greets each one personally. 


baby-kissing and ballyhoo are part of the campaign show 


The trimmings that accompany every campaign 
have grown with the years. The old fashioned bar- 
becues, while still existent, have been largely re- 
placed by chicken a la king at fancy hotels and at 
what point the fine art of baby-kissing extended 
itself to include babes of all ages has never been 
established, but beauty pageants and queen-crown- 
ings are standard today. 

Mud-slinging, always decried by both candidates, 
seems inevitable in every campaign. The old story 
that you can recognize a mud-slinger by the mud 
on his hands doesn't offer much comfort to the 
candidate who, while pointing out this somewhat 
dubious fact, is wiping the mud out of his eyes. 

Yet, despite the ballyhoo and the three-ring circus 
atmosphere that surrounds many political cam- 
paigns, they are an important part of the American 
scene, bringing the candidates into direct contact 
with the voting public, offering the elector an op- 
portunity to meet the man who wants to represent 
him, shake his hand, look him in the eye, and see 
for himself whether or not the candidate is the man 
he claims to be. May the best man win! E 


ví 
At giant outdoor rally in Philadelphia, 


crowd listens as candidate Scott is 
introduced along with Republican team. 


A jazz band, cider, pretzels and an elephant 
were part of the show at exclusive Radnor 
Hunt Club where candidates Scott and McGonigle spoke. 


While baby-kissing is a part of the 
tradition of campaigning, candidate MeGonigle 
discovered it was not always welcome. 


Hugh SCOTT 


For U, S, 


Arthur T. McGO! 


qM. WALKE 


Alone in hotel room after long day 
of campaigning, randidate McGonigle works 
over speeches for the next day. 


Conferences on the run are 
typical of the campaign 
pace. Here candidate Scott 
confers with aide. 


At rally to select a Republican 
beauty queen, candidate Scott obliges 
with the crowning and a sealing kiss. 


Tue strangest attic in the 
whole country is the one which 
Dr. Henry C. Mercer built in 
Doylestown nearly a half century 
ago. Just as Grandmother’s attic 
was filled with fascinating cast- 
offs of previous generations, so 
Bucks County’s attic is filled with 
carefully selected castoffs of the 
last hundred and fifty years, all 
of the things men and women 
worked with in their industries 
and homes and on their farms, 
the newspapers they read and the 


BY SARA MAYNARD CLARK 


Illustrated by Edward J. Smith 


books they wrote and the pictures 
they painted. 

To contain this valuable collec- 
tion Mercer built a most extra- 
ordinary “attic,” attaching it to 
the handsome brick building al- 
ready owned and occupied by the 
Bucks County Historical Society. 
To make it completely fireproof he 
constructed it entirely of concrete 
reinforced with steel rods. Wooden 
forms shaped the walls and the 
archways, the low-treaded stair- 
ways that here and there over- 


hang the interior court. The 
height of rooms and galleries was 
determined by the size of the 
articles to be placed in them. The 
building was designed entirely 
for the contents, with windows 
placed wherever light was needed. 
When all of this was constructed, 
then the five-inch thick roof of 
cement was added and orna- 
mented with varying levels, dec- 
orative steeples, dormers with 
mullioned windows and chimneys 
from which smoke has never 


risen. The effect is a castle-like 
building that towers above the 
treetops and gives an interesting 
fillip to the town's hilltop horizon. 

The interior is even stranger 
than the outside. One enters a 
pleasant foyer where the register 
contains names, many of them 
illustrious, of visitors from all 
over the world. Then he starts 
through a corridor lined with 
glass cases filled with ancient 
guns. A musket found in the 
cabin where Moses Doan was 
killed by a posse is believed to 
have been his. Moses was the 
leader of the famous Doan band 
of outlaws who, during the Revo- 
lution, robbed the county treas- 
ury at Newtown and struck terror 
through all of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey with their 
dastardly deeds. 

In another case is the rifle of 
Edward Marshall. It is said to 
have killed more bears and In- 
dians than any other. Marshall 
was one of three men hired to 
make the famous “Walking Pur- 
chase" of 1737. 

The visitor, entering the mu- 
seum proper, is overwhelmed by 
the mass of objects that clutter 
the entire building. Hanging out 
over the inner court are such 
trifles as a whaleboat, a dugout 
canoe, two Conestoga wagons, 
farm wagons, sleighs, a long-ob- 
solete fire engine, a sawmill and 
great pit saws, ox yokes, hand 
made baskets, and a few fancy 
buggies that once whirled along 
the old turnpikes behind high- 
stepping horses. 

Descending the broad stairway 
to the shadowy basement one 
finds such strange neighbors as 
a fine colonial bedroom furnished 
with antiques that make collec- 
tors envious, close by a hoary 


cider mill complete with shingled 
roof. There is the old pumper 
once used to quench fires in New 
Hope. Looming from the cavern- 
ous gloom are the figures that 
once stood by tobacco shop doors, 
Buffalo Bill, Indians and a grotes- 
que jester. 

Proving that time is a never 
ending circle is an old toll gate 
complete with the sign listing the 
toll: “for every score of sheep 
six and a half cents—horse and 
rider or led horse, three and one 
eighths cents—sulky, chaise, phae- 
ton, coach, sleigh or other carriage 
of pleasure or burthen, for every 
horse drawing the same, six and 
one fourth cents.” Long ago these 
roads were freed only to return 
in our great turnpikes of today 
with their glittering toll gates. 

Small rooms are built around 
the galleries, each one filled with 
the tools of some craftsman. One 
shows how the hatter shaped his 
bonnets and felts over forms. 
Fancy combs were once made by 
hand from horn and shell as well 
as buttons and linked chains, all 
fashioned by hand. 

Without the sign to identify it, 
today’s housewife would never 
recognize a wooden barrel with a 
stick for pounding and agitating 
the clothes as the forerunner of 
her automatic washing machine. 
The grain cradle, the sickles and 
scythes are a reminder of the 
back-breaking work of the reaper 
only a hundred years ago. 

The “Prairie Schooner” with 
the canvas top was given to the 
museum by Mrs. Thomas Hoven- 
don of Montgomery County. Her 
husband had used it as a model in 
his painting “Westward Ho!” that 
hangs in the rotunda of the 
Nation’s capitol. The other, larger 

Continued on page 60 
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BY GEORGE MARTIN 


THE telephone rings. “Antonino 
Rocco and Miguel Perez versus 
Two Kangaroos from Australia; 
Country Boy Haystack Calhoun 
versus Dr. Jerry Graham and his 
brother Eddie; Zebra Kid versus 
Don Leed; Wild Bill Koury and 
Jack Terry versus Kit Fox and 
Chief Big Heart ... That's right 
—Friday night, Convention Hall." 
Another call: “Yes, sir—dinner 
at the Barclay tonight. 1'11 have 
Mr. DuPont and that new vice- 
president from NBC as my guests. 
; Yes sir, thank you. Whatever your 
| 4 pleasure.” 
= F Again the phone: “Fabiani 
d "e _ * a NE ee speaking. Yes, Lyric Opera— 
E a E i. that's right... Balcony seats for 
A R3 : 2 the season are twenty-seven dol- 
3 = A lars . . . Thank you for calling." 
E ` CE 3 A ^. An interruption: *Mr. Fabiani, 
— ae "7h this opera program has to go to 
> > : ? the printer—there are only two 
days to go." 

This is the office of Aurelio 
Fabiani, impresario, president of 
| z the Philadelphia Lyric Opera 
| E ier Company. Aurelio the violinist, 
| à : el thorough-going musician,  debo- 
| - ~ nair and impeccably mannered 
Latin. It is also the office of 
Ray Fabiani, wrestling promoter, 
whose spectacular flair has made 
him a major figure in the sport- 
ing world for the past thirty 
| years and his name is a byword 
| " m with fans. 
| It's probably the only office in 

; the country where, if you men- 
| 3 tion "the ring," the man you're 
| 3 talking to wants to know if you 
| E mean the Wagnerian cycle or the 

wrestling mat in any one of a 
dozen cities. A paradoxical com- 
y bination, opera and wrestling, 
but this man handles them as if 
At Convention Hall ringside, promoter Ray Fabiani they were twins. 
watches as two wrestlers manhandle his latest discovery, Thirty years ago Fabiani was 
a 601-pounder with the appropriate name of “Haystack.” a violinist, at nineteen the con- 
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certmaster of the Chicago Opera 
Company, with a background as 
a student with some of the finest 
musical teachers of Europe, as a 
young prodigy soloist with major 
orchestras throughout the coun- 
try. 

Then one day he met wrestler 
Jim Londos, who persuaded him 
to try his hand at promoting a 
wrestling bout. 

Fabiani put his Stradivarius in 
storage and moved to Baltimore, 
where he plunged with enthusi- 
asm and adroitness into a sports 
career that was to make head- 
lines. 

The rest is sports page history: 
Fabiani wants a world champion 

Fabiani in contract with 
Jack Dempsey . . . Fabiani de- 
fends women wrestlers, harangues 
papers for being unfair to the 
weaker sex . . Fabiani makes 
Joe Louis an offer to turn 
wrestler . . Jimmy Foxx pur- 
sued by Fabiani to give up base- 
ball for wrestling . . . This 


From opera to wrestling in one easy lesson 


Fabiani is a promoter! 

And now why opera? 

“Pm returning to music be- 
cause it is my first love," says 
Aurelio. “Trite? Sure, but some- 
times the tritest of statements 
are true." 

“It certainly isn't for the money 
in it,” he adds. “Since I started 
the Lyric Opera last year, I have 
had to inerease my wrestling pro- 
motion to keep the budget in bal- 
ance." 

Last season's response, with 
only two operas, was so enthusi- 
astic that this year Fabiani de- 
cided to take a deeper plunge, 
and committed himself heavily 
for talent for the 1958-59 sea- 
son. Six operas have been an- 
nounced: Turandot, The Merry 
Widow, Carmen, La Boheme, Ma- 
dame Butterfly, and La Traviata. 
Three evenings with musical solo- 
ists have also been added to the 
schedule: Mary Martin, Mantovani, 
and Renata Tebaldi. 

“We have top artists with the 


Backstage at the Academy of Music, impresario Aurelio 
Fabiani congratulates members of Turandot cast. Opera 
was greeted enthusiastically by critics and audience. 


SIDES OF AURELIO FABIANI 


finest production. Now all we need 
is the same enthusiastic support 
we found last year.” And Fabiani 
thinks he’ll probably get it. A 
month before the Lyric opening 
on October 14th, all the boxes 
were sold for the season. 

The first production took real 
nerve. He brought in Turandot, a 
rarely performed, even more rarely 
heard work, Puccini’s last opera. 
It was a daring move for a man 
competing with another already 
established operatic group, two 
concert series and numerous tour- 
ing opera companies. The Academy 
of Music was packed for Turandot 
and critical acclaim was generous. 

Only once before did Fabiani 
have a fling in the music world 
as promoter. Eighteen years ago 
he put on a variety evening at 
Convention Hall, featuring such 
stars as Giovanni Martinelli, Olga 
Samaroff, and many others, sup- 
ported by a chorus of three thou- 
sand voices. “You've got to think 
big," he understates. M 


BARON De B. 


The Forgotten Man in American History 


BY HENRY ALLISON 


ER aos de B. was one of those colorful men whom 
history every once in a while seems to mislay. It might 
be that his full name and title were too much for the 
colonists to cope with or even 
notice during that hectic period 
between the end of the Revolu- 
tion and the signing of the 
peace treaty. It is much more 
likely, however, that the Baron 
de Beelen-Bertholff, Counsellor 
of Commerce and Navigation to 
His Sacred Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Majesty, was dutifully 
living up to the orders of Em- 
peror Joseph II. These orders 
were that the Baron was not to 
present himself to members of 
the congress as an agent of the 
emperor, but merely .as an in- 
dividual; and that his duties 
were to pave the way for a 
treaty, and to prepare for 
business relations between the 
United States and Emperor Jos- 
eph's loosely-strung Austrian 
Empire. 

The Baron seems to have suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in getting to know the right 
people, while keeping his unofficial-official capacity a 
secret, for the only known written mention of him 
by a member of the Congress was in a note from the 
President of Congress, Elias Boudinot, to Benjamin 
Franklin on November 1st, 1783: 

"Since the receipt of yours the Baron de 
Beelen-Bertholff arrived here from Ger- 
many, who has given us some farther 
information relative to that Empire." 
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The Baron, his wife and family, were aboard the 
merchant ship General Washington when it dropped 
anchor at Philadelphia on September 9th, 1783. Every 
name on the passenger list was 
important, and in the throng 
that filled the dockside, the 
Baron and his family had no 
difficulty getting ashore unno- 
ticed. For the Baron, their ar- 
rival was the beginning of his 
mission, but for his second son, 
Constantine Antoine, it was 
another exciting stop in their 
travels which had begun in Feb- 
ruary. Antoine, twelve years old, 
would remember his first 
glimpse of the Delaware crowded 
with shipping, the spires of 
Christ Church, St. Peter's and 
Old Swedes in the background. 
In later years he was to recall 
his visit to the State House with 
its Declaration Chamber and 
contrast the simplicity of that 
building with the ornate 
Tuileries where, only a few 
weeks before, Marie Antoinette 
had handed her infant son to him, bidding him re- 
member that he had held the Dauphin in his arms. 

The Baron de B., however, was soon to learn that 
when the Emperor had told him to reside at or near 
the seat of Congress, what he had regarded as a rather 
obvious instruction was not the simple matter it had 
seemed in Vienna. During the years of the unpleas- 
antness between England and the Colonies, Congress 
had moved about considerably, and the Baron found 
when he disembarked, that instead of being in Phila- 
delphia, Congress was at Princeton. 

A handsome figure, the Baron was affable and 
courteous. His intense interest in everything about 
the thirteeen colonies that were in the turmoil of 
becoming a new nation brought him friends, as well 
as information. The letters he wrote to the Emperor 
Joseph were detailed inventories of those goods he 
believed would be most acceptable to America. He 
kept his eyes and ears open, and reported his esti- 
mates of the shipping that entered both Philadelphia 
and New York. In reply to a letter inquiring about 
textiles, he pointed out that “tablecloths are not used 
at all, because of the beauty of the mahogany furni- 
ture. The ladies will not cover their beautiful table 
tops." Officials in Vienna sent him a card with sam- 

Continued on page 61 
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Flying in tight formation, the three C-119 
*Flying Boxcars" lumbered into view, their 
droning motors breaking the stillness of 
the hot North Carolina afternoon. As they 
approached the sanded drop strip, a signal 
was set off and white smoke drifted lazily 
across the area. 

Seconds later, as the planes moved over- 
head, the sky seemed to explode and the 
air was filled with flashes of black and 
white as men and equipment dropped from 
the planes, their parachutes mushrooming, 
forming a perfect pattern over the out- 
lined drop zone. 

On the ground, an Air Force major 
turned to his Reserve counterpart and said, 
“Great show. The Air Force couldn't have 
done it any better. There was really no 
sweat at all." 

The “sweatless wonders" completing 
another successful mission were members 
of the 512th Troop Carrier Wing, an Air 
Force Reserve unit based at Willow Grove 
Naval Air Station in Montgomery County— 
and praise from the Air Force was some- 
thing they had come to expect. 


BY JAMES REED 


es 


At early morning briefing before exercise begins, 512th mission commander Captain Dan 
McCartney of Philadelphia goes over final checkout and coordination of units involved. 


Ww 


... in the front line of defense . . .” 
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Responsible for ferrying troops, airdrop- 
ping of personnel and equipment, and 
medical evacuation, the 512th, known as 
the “Delaware Valley" Wing, has compiled 
an impressive record of successful missions 
since its reactivation in 1952 at New Castle 
County Air Force Base, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Eight hundred men from Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and New Jersey make up the 
Wing which moved into its new Willow 
Grove facilities this past summer, while 
four hundred participate with a detached 
squadron at Niagara Falls, New York. All 
are under the command of Colonel John S. 
Bagby of Devon, an officer of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company in Phila- 
delphia. 

The North Carolina weekend mission, 
staged in conjunction with the 18th Aerial 
Port Squadron, a Reserve unit whose job 
is to handle the loading of the “Flying 
Boxcars,” and the Army’s 82nd Airborne 
Division, the famed paratroopers of World 
War II, was the first of a new training 
series scheduled to run through February, 
1959, and designed to provide realistic, 
non-simulated missions that would afford 
maximum training possibilities. 

In addition to training exercises with 
the Regular Army and Air Force, in which 
it has performed as one of the top-rated 
units of its kind in the country, the 512th 


Col. John S. Bagby 


has also cooperated with civilian agencies 
where necessary, including mercy flights 
over Pennsylvania forests, dropping food 
to starving wild life, and evacuation duties 
during the disastrous floods at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The so-called “weekend warriors” of the 
512th are typical of reserve units every- 
where. Throughout most of the year they 
work as clerks, construction workers, 
teachers or salesmen, but once a month 
they switch back to the lives they knew 
during World War II and the Korean War. 
Salesmen become skilled navigators and 
clerks take over the controls of the huge 
transport planes. 

How important is their job? Major 
General George G. Finch, commander of 
the Fourteenth Air Force, summed it up 
this way: “The fate of the nation may 
well hinge on the preparedness of our re- 
serve forces in case of war." E 
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While C-119’s are readied for flight, paratroopers of the Army’s 82nd Airborne Division prepare to board. 


Seconds before takeoff, Captain James Boyle of Levittown 
makes last-minute check of plane’s engines and equipment. 


Air drop went like clockwork as troopers and : : 
equipment floated to the ground in drop zone. 


T. MOST of the inhabitants of Montgomery 
County, the Civil War was about as remote as the 
Mexican War had been. Bounties for enlistment had 
run from thirty to three hundred dollars and at 
these prices volunteers had flocked to recruiting 
spots in such numbers that the County hadn't 
needed to exercise the authority of the draft. The 
Rebels were below the Mason and Dixon Line in 
their own backyards; and so long as the County 
supplied its quota of men for the Pennsylvania Line 
the rest of the citizens could keep supplying the 
goods needed for a West that was expanding with 
greater speed and more enthusiasm than even 
Horace Greeley had predicted. 

America was really on her way. Already she had 
turned the tables of trade, and was actually supply- 
ing Europe with flour. There wasn't a stream with 
any head of water that didn't have a string of mills 
so close to each other that one was scarcely out of 
sight before another hove into view. 

If Montgomery County didn't have gold, as did 
California and Colorado, it had iron and coal and 
an abundance of “know-how.” Miners’ picks, shovels, 
rocking cradles to sift gold specks from river sand, 
and iron tires for Conestoga wagons were the things 
for which the West would gladly trade gold dust; 
what Pennsylvanian would be so churlish as to com- 
plain if the Conestoga Wagon was called a prairie- 
schooner by a paying customer? 

Furnace and forge worked night and day. The 
Union Army needed shot and shell and good stout 
cannon, so one urn of molten metal was scarcely in 
the molds before the fires were drawn, re-kindled 
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The Fighting General 


from Montgomery County 
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BY DAVID TAYLOR 


and banked, and were again sending their red glare 
into the night skies. The war had provided sons 
with an excuse to leave homestead or farm or mill. 
Some were grown men and others no more than 
boys, but all had gone off to fight for the chance 
of adventure. For some of them, their first day in 
action was also their last. Others saw far places 
they had not expected to see, like Andersonville 
and Libby. Temperaments varied, and the disillu- 
sionment that came to some with shoddy uniforms 
that fell apart with the first rain didn't hit others 
till they had their ration of wormy beef. But for all 
of them war lost its glamor sooner or later. Then 
they started coming home, and volunteers became 
harder to find. A lost leg or a shattered arm when 
viewed close up seemed a high price to pay for 
adventure. 

Those permanently wounded had other tales, of 
course. There were recitals of bravery that made 
the County proud of its eight thousand volunteers, 
and for some reason that the civilian could never 
quite fathom, comradeship that rivaled the bonds of 
matrimony grew between men who had drunk from 
the same canteen, slept under the same tree, or knelt 
behind the same farmhouse wall while Rebel bullets 
kicked dirt at their feet or splattered hot lead on the 
opposite side of the wall. 

When two or three of these veterans gathered 
together, the talk would change and bitter criticism 
of the conduct of the war ranged from charges of 
outright treason to eye-witness accounts of the in- 
competence of general officers. 

Continued on Page 64 


Here, at Gettysburg, Hancock accepted the field 
and the battle was joined that decided the war. 
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2Oth Century Artists in an Exhibit from Private Collections 


The two oils and the pastel re- 
produced on these pages are from 
an exhibition to be shown at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts from October 25th to No- 
vember 30th. Selected by Acad- 
emy Director Joseph T. Fraser, Jr. 
from private collections in and 
around the city, the exhibition will 
consist of nearly five hundred 
works of painting, sculpture, and 
other media by 20th Century art- 
ists—several of them of special 
interest locally—and will include 
some works that have never before 
been shown publicly. 

Among the early artists repre- 
sented will be Winslow Homer, 
Ralph Blakelock, and Mary Cas- 
satt, whose pastel Child in Blue 
Hat is here reproduced. The mid- 
dle period will be represented by 
William Glackens, John Sloan, 
and George Luks; the contempo- 
rary by Hobson Pittman, Alex- 
ander Calder, Walter Stuempfig, 
Julius Bloch, Benton Spruance, 
and many others. Younger men 
such as Martin Jackson, Ben 
Kamihira, and Jim C. Lueders are 
also included. 

The exhibition will undoubtedly 
prove to be one of the most inter- 
esting to be shown at the Academy 
for some time. The Traveler is 
pleased to provide its readers with 
this token representation of it in 
the hope that they will enjoy the 
entire showing at the Academy's 
galleries at Broad and Cherry 
Streets in Philadelphia. 


CHILD IN BLUE HAT (pastel) by Mary Cassatt (1855-1926) 
from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Breyer, Jr., of Haverford. 
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THE STAG (oil-1945) by Horace Pippin (1888-1946) 
from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. David J. Grossman of Philadelphia. 
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ZINNIAS (oil-1954) by Emlen Etting (1905- ) 
from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Cameron Morris of Bryn Mawr. 


GEORGE 
NAKASHIMA 


WOODVVORKER 


In a world of machines and mass production, even to the 
point where it applies to people, it is unusual to find a man who 
will stand up and flatly state that he is going the other way— 
and make a success of it. Such a man is George Nakashima, 
woodworker, architect and internationally recognized furniture 
designer. 

“For me there was but one choice, to protest against much 
that is of our age, accepting some of it, and to live creatively 
to that end.” With these words George Nakashima offers an 
explanation of his life and his work, both of which he has 
managed with great success, attaining a personal satisfaction 
and freedom rarely achieved by any artist in his own lifetime. 

A graduate architect, George Nakashima studied and worked 
here and abroad. On his return from Japan, where he met and 
married his wife who assists him in his work, Nakashima was 
disappointed in the architecture he saw on the West Coast and 
turned to furniture making and design. When World War II 
erupted, the Nakashimas were caught in the semi-hysteria 
that swept the country and found themselves in a so-called 
“evacuation camp” for Japanese-Americans. Fortunately, the 
years were not a total loss, for Nakashima met and worked 
with a Japanese-trained carpenter who taught him much of 
the tradition of that country’s woodworkers. Continued 


Working on piece of raw wood, Nakashima roughs out outline 
of table for his assistant. Child is three-year old son, Kevin. 
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November, 1958 


in control of 


The entire family participates 
helps in summer, wife Marian 


In quiet atmosphere of new studio- 
showroom he is building, Naka- 
shima works over original designs. 


With constant companion Kevin on 
his shoulders, Nakashima wanders 
about the workshop, supervising 
the work of his twenty employees. 


Text and Photographs by John Graham 


* . . . better for a human being to be 


his environment than a victim of it." 
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in the Nakashima business. High school student Mira 
handles paperwork and Kevin makes a good messenger boy. 


After being released from the camp, Nakashima 
worked as a farm hand for a while, then came to 
Bucks County in 1945 and opened a small wood- 
working shop, working entirely with hand tools. As 
customers found him and his work began to be seen, 
his name became known in ever-widening circles. 
Today, he is recognized as one of America’s best 
and best-known designers. This year, his name has 
become associated with Grand Rapids, where he has 
designed an entire line of furniture for Widdicomb. 

One of the chief reasons for his success has been 
his ability to fuse his own personal honesty and in- 
tegrity with that of his work. He believes the idea 
of a “style” is contrived and is possibly a conceit. 
Through this belief he has developed an approach 
which he terms “style-lessness”—an approach that 
produces a timeless quality, instantly recognizable 
in all his work. Another factor is his understand- 
ing and treatment of solid wood, a material he 
knows and handles lovingly, refusing to compromise 
its natural beauty by burying it under layers of 
lacquer or veneers. 

In an age where mechanization is producing a 
stifling sameness, Nakashima believes that man is 
beginning to yearn for the feeling of nature around 
him—and he believes that wood, with its history, its 
vitality and its warmth offers the best way to ac- 
complish this within the framework of our society. M 
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 The'Fels Planetarium has a birthday ^. = =. 
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By Dr. I. M. Levitt 


T HE dimly lighted dome of the auditorium ringed with the Philadel- 
phia skyline grows fainter and fainter until the audience sits in total 
darkness, blacker than any night outdoors. A few minutes for the eyes 
to grow accustomed to the dark, and then suddenly with the touch of 
a switch, the entire heavens flower brilliantly overhead. The audience 
gasps, murmurs, stirs excitedly at the revelation of the universe brought 
to life, captured here within the span of an eighty-foot dome. For forty- 
five minutes various aspects of the celestial wonders are discussed and 
demonstrated in a program which changes ten times yearly; then, as 
the lecturer wishes the audience “good morning," the planets and stars 
fade out in the glory of a morning sunrise. For twenty-five years now 
this minor mechanical miracle has taken place daily at the Fels Plan- 
etarium. 

On November 1, 1933 at 3:30 P. M. the architect of The Franklin 
Institute Memorial turned over to Samuel S. Fels, the donor of the 
planetarium instrument, the keys to the planetarium. After a brief 
address by Mr. Fels the keys were given to Nathan Hayward, the Presi- 
dent of The Franklin Institute. Then came a brief violin recital by 
Iso Briselli accompanied by the Curtis String Quartette, and finally 
the first planetarium demonstration in Philadelphia was given by Dr. 
James Stokley, the director of the planetarium. 

Thus came into operation the second planetarium in the United States 
and the focal point for many educational activities of this area. Since 
its modest beginning twenty-five years ago, the planetarium has played 
a significant role in the life of the Philadelphia community. 

In that first year of operation approximately 190,000 people sat 
through a sky show. Attendance has varied a good bit since but at 
this time the planetarium is enjoying its finest year with some 270,000 
in 1958. Since the opening, in 1933, more than 3,700,000 have come 
through its doors. 

Primarily the planetarium was conceived as an educational device to 
bring the study of astronomy to the masses. After many years of re- 
search and development of the idea of bringing the skies indoors the 
first planetarium was made and installed in the Deutsches Museum 
in Munich. The instrument was improved and perfected until in 1924 
it attained its present form. Continued on page 68 


Standing in horseshoe-shaped console, Dr. I. M. Levitt delivers talk. 
Console controls all movements of stars, planets and constellations. 
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An attractive Colonial doorway and large modern 
windows now take the place of the five garage 
doors shown in the sketch at top of the opposite 
page. Two views of living room are at the right. 
The couch faces the fireplace and a large window 
that looks out on a flagstone terrace. The corner 
bar has a pass-through into the adjoining kitchen. 
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Home of the Month 


As more and more estates around Phila- 
delphia are broken up, stables, gardener's 
cottages and other out-buildings are being 
converted to homes. If they were well 
designed and properly built to begin with, 
it is possible to re-model them for con- 
siderably less than it would cost to build 
a new home. 

This attractive house was originally a 
garage, designed by a leading Philadelphia 
architect in the same fine Colonial style 
as the main house it served. When it came 
on the market a year ago, Mrs. Lewis 
Campbell liked the location on Mulberry 
Drive, Haverford, and the charmingly 
planted acre of ground on which the 
garage stood. The building was of the 
same sturdy construction as the house 
and the heavy slate roof was in perfect 


condition. She bought it and the process 
of conversion was started. 

The five wooden garage doors were re- 
moved and the central section built up with 
concrete blocks covered with stucco. Old 
bricks to match the existing walls filled 
the small space below the large window 
areas at each end and were also used for 
the new chimney. 

A large entrance hall now leads to the 
19’x26’ living room on the right to the 
entrance, to the guest bedroom and bath 
on the left and to a spacious kitchen and 
dining-room at the rear. 

The second floor, formerly an apartment 
for the chauffeur, now consists of two 
large bedroom suites, each with dressing 
room and bath. In every respect it is a 
modern home for gracious living. 


Miss Faye Francis’ mare, Sparkle, 
was the first entry in the First Annual 
Horse Show sponsored by the 
Leviitown Businessmen’s Association, 
for the benefit 

of the Lower Bucks County 

Hospital. It was held on October 
twenty-fifth in an open 

field behind the Levittown 

Shopping Center. 


e 


Pearl Buck talks with Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Nathan of Fort Washington 

after a dinner held for the benefit of 
Retarded Children. Miss Buck, 

the main speaker of the evening, 

stands next to Mrs. Fitzhugh W. Boggs, 
newly installed president of 

the Nalional Association for Retarded 
Children. The Nathans are the parents of 
the boy in the poster, Mark Nathan. 


Mrs. William H. Biester, Jr., super- 
intendent of the U.S. Mint in 
Philadelphia and first woman to hold such 
a position, has just been named 

chairman of the 1959 Heart Fund drive, 
Southeastern Pennsylvania 

Division, another “first” for a woman. 
Mrs. Biester, who lives in Drexel 

Hill, is past president of Philadelphia 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 


Two winners at the Phillips Mill Art 
Show are shown at left. Joseph J. 
Greenberg, whose bronze 

“Juggler” won the sculpture prize 
and Emile Raoul Laugier of New Hope 
whose “Landscape” won the 

Frederick Beasley Williamson Jr. 
Memorial Prize. At right of the winning 
landscape, William A. Smith, 

chairman of the jury. 


* BE The Doylestown Elementary School 
prepares an exhibit in 

conjunction with the National 
Children's Book Week Celebration. 
Left to right—Pamela Laudenslager, 
Pat Stack, Mrs. Harold Rohr who 
is Chairman of the Book Fair, 
Debra McConnell, Cliff Berg, Steve 
Gilbert and Jean Crouthamel, 
smiling over one of the new boohs. 


Ruth Nunamaker playing her 
glockenspiel with 

the New Hope High School band when 
they took possession of the 

sidewalk in front of the Country 

Store on a Saturday morning 

and played. such stirring music that 

all the passersby 

fed the kitty, swelling the fund for 
uniforms and instruments. 


VAT SIR S SIR SEA 
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At the recent dedication of the 

Public Library in Levittown: Guy Eberhart, 
Superintendent of Schools; William 

Joyce, Librarian; Willard Curtin, U.S. 
Congressman; Ernest Doerschuk, Extension 
Librarian; Father Joseph Collins of 

St. Michael of the Archangel; 

Charles Fink, Master of Ceremonies and 
past President of the Library; 

and Harold Lefcourt, Library Preisdent. 


The award of l'Ordre des Palmes 
Academiques was conferred on Mrs. John 
Kennedy at the solebury Friends 

Meeting House by M. Edouard Morot-Sir, 
Cultural Attaché of the French Embassy, 
in recognition of her services 

in the dissemination of 

French good will and culture. 

Yvonne Kennedy has been teaching French 
to children and adults in Buchs County for 
the past twenty-four years. 


H. Tatnall Brown, president of 

the Philadelphia Public Relations 
Association, welcomes John A. Schneider, 
general manager of WCAU-TV, and 
Raymond W. Wellpott, NBC vice president 
and general manager of WRCV and 
WRCV-TV, at a luncheon for 

top radio and television executives. 

James T. Quirk, at right, publisher of 

TV Guide, was toastmaster. 


Winners of the Distinguished Daughters 
of Pennsylvania Awards being entertained at 
Governor's Mansion. From top left: 

Mrs. Dorothy W. Sitley, leader in welfare 
and civic fields; Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton, 
author and historian; Sister Raphael, 
representing Mother Anna Maria Dengel, 
superior general of Medical Missions 

Sisters; Hazel Hemphill Brown, woman jurist. 
Seated: Mrs. George Leader and Marguerite 
de Angeli, author and illustrator. 


Mrs. William B. Hackenberg, chairman 
of the Germantown Hospital Rose 
Carnival, plans a busy money-raising 
schedule: a Christmas sale and luncheon 
on Oct. 28, a tour of houses 
decorated for the holidays on Dec. 17, 
a card party, a teen-age dance, 

a musical variety show and, as a 
climax to the season, The 

Rose Carnival which last year raised 
over $28,000 under her management. 


< 


The U.S.S. Olympia on its final 

voyage down the Delaware to the pier at 
the foot of Market St. where she will 
remain as a permanent Marine 
Museum, reminder of America’s proud 


naval past. The Olympia was Admiral Dewey’s 


flagship at the Battle of 

Manila Bay. From her bridge he issued 
his famous order to her captain, “You 
may fire when ready, Gridley.” 


LeRoy A. Smith of Unionville 
exhibited his paintings and drawings 
at the Chester County Art Center 

in West Chester. Here he displays a 
weathervane that he made 

in a primitive design. He has paintings 
in Beryl Lush Gallery, Wilmington 
Society of Fine Arts 

and many other collections. 


ANTIQUES 


Almost two hundred years of “spice chests, 
the left to the small one with brass labels, circa 1900, all in Penn Country collections. 


TO BE SOLD BY 


Alexander Power 


In Front Street below the Draw- 
Bridge the following 


GENUINE PATENT 
MEDICINES, ete. 


B ALSAM of Honey... 
Jesuits Drops,. . . Sugar 
Plumbs, an effectual cure 
for worms of all kinds 
. . . Likewise a neat 
Assortment of Rum, Wine, Brandy, 
Sugar, Tea, Coffee, Spices, Raisins and 
other items too tedious to mention. 


From the Pennsylvania Packet, Nov. 1771 


When ships from the Indies or 
the Orient docked at Philadelphia 
to unload their exotic cargoes, the 
wharves and warehouses must 
have been busy and exciting places. 
Housewives, anxious to replenish 
their supplies before the winter 
set in, undoubtedly swelled the 
throng on that November day in 
17.0: 

Of particular interest to the 
women of those days were the 
spices, bought “whole” to be 
ground as needed using mortar 
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and pestle, standard pieces of 
equipment in every home. But how 
were these spices stored? How 
kept fresh? The answer would ap- 
pear to be in one of the most in- 
triguing of our “Pennsylvania 
antiques," the spice box. 

I have heard the late Francis D. 
Brinton say that if one were to 
draw a circle with a fifty-mile 
radius, using William  Penn's 
statue as the center, the area thus 
enclosed would be the locality 
where most of the known spice 
boxes have been found. The late 
Arthur Sussel narrowed the local- 
ity even further by stating that 
these beautifully-made little pieces 
were peculiar to Old Chester 
County. Dreppard in his “Diction- 
ary of Antiques” even calls them 
Chester Spice Cabinets. 

In an article in Antiques maga- 
zine, October 1939, David Stock- 
well draws a fine distinction in 
regard to the names by which 
these examples of cabinetmaking 
skill should be designated. He 
bases his nomenclature on the 


SPICE BOXES - 


By BERENICE BALL 


starting with the 1740 inlaid one at 


actual uses to which the colonists 
put similar receptacles, explaining 
the regional differences in terms 
of both use and space. 


In the South where plantation 
isolation required large supplies 
of every commodity to be kept on 
hand, the spice and sugar con- 
tainers were necessarily large, 
hence the “sugar chest” was 
evolved. These chests, usually made 
of pine, had lids that lifted to re- 
veal a large space for the storage 
of sugar cones and, across the bot- 
tom, one or two drawers for spices. 
They were kept in the pantry or 
morning room and the mistress of 
the plantation guarded the keys to 
prevent pilfering. 

In New England, in direct con- 
trast to these commodious chests, 
tiers of drawers made of soft 
wood were hung beside the fire- 
places to conserve space in the 
small, often servantless homes. In 
this way the precious spices were 
kept dry. 

In the area around Philadelphia 
where the greatly prized, so-called 
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Spice boxes have been found, one 
encounters puzzling contradictions 
as to their use. Most of the well- 
to-do families possessed such boxes 
and for want of a better name or 
from stubborn loyalty to “old 
times" in England they were re- 
ferred to as "spice boxes" even 
when used as depositories for 
family treasures and papers. 

The earliest types, actually 
brought over from England or the 
continent, were made of oak, al- 
most always without feet. Penn- 
sylvania cabinetmakers copied and 
improved on them using walnut, 
or in some cases, sweet gum or 
wild cherry wood. 


Many were made in the form of 
miniature chests of drawers, exact 
replicas of the larger pieces of the 
day. They progressed with the 
furniture styles through William 
and Mary, Queen Anne and Chip- 
pendale. Country-made pieces fol- 
lowed styles as much as thirty 
years out-of-fashion in Philadel- 
phia. But were these boxes or 
chests really used to store spices? 

Of all the dealers and collectors 
interviewed, only one ever detected 
a trace of spice odors in the draw- 
ers of a “spice chest." It is safe to 
assume that they were largely used 
for quite other purposes. 

Inventories are a valuable 
Source of information. Among 
those checked from the year 1751 
to 1821 the term most generally 
used was “spice cupboard.” Values 
ranged from twenty-five shillings 
to five pounds. In the damage 
claims following the Battle of the 
Brandywine in 1771 a Birming- 
ham farmer lists *1 large spice 
box broke to pieces . . . 2-10-0." 
An inventory of the personal ef- 
fects of Jacob Hibberd of Darby, 
1750, lists the contents of his 
“spice box" thus: 


2 links gold sleeve buttons 
2 silver ditto 

2 silver studs 

1 silver pincushion 

1 silver snuff box 

6 silver teaspoons 

Sundry small things. 


Perhaps these items were stored 
in one of the more elaborate boxes 
with secret drawers, similar in 
eonstruction to compartments in 
desks for the storage of valuables. 

The prices of spices in the mid- 
eighteenth century were fairly 
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HARRY A. EBERHARDT & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


I PPM 


THEIR NEW LOCATION 
2010 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 3, PA. 


BE 


LOCUST 8-4144 


Expert Restorers of Objects of Art 
Select Stock of Fine Antique Porcelains—Lamps 


F you want the finest in house or furniture hardware, 
fs fireplace equipment, candle or electric sconces, 

lighting fixtures, exclusive accessories, brass or iron locks, 
unusual brass jewelry and ornaments, originals, or exact 
hand-made reproductions, come to our showrooms. We 
know your visit will be enjoyable. 


WHITFORD is one mile west of Exton; the 
crossing of U. S. No. 30 and Pa. oo 
(Between Paoli & Downingtown) Phone ro °3- 7330 


LAMP SHADES mon our 
(custom made) = he 
PENNSYLVANIA FURNITURE 


CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-4626 


BREAKFRONT 


Custom Made to Your Requirements . . 
in Cherry, Pine or Maple. 


COLONIAL CRAFT SHOP 
Montgomeryville, Pa. UL 5-7880 


Crest De and Eine Antiques 


ks County Artists 
PAINTINGS ¿ON SALE 
Nov. 15—Exhibition 
Paintings Harold Rand, Holicong, Pa. 
—Nov. 15 to Dec. 1—Paintings by— 
Vincenzo De Persiis, Rome, Itlay— 
Also a group showing of Bucks County 


Rw € 

K. B. BUSH 

C. J. EDWARDS nest Antiques 
€ 207 New Hope, 


Pa. 
Between Aquetong & Lahaska PYramid 4-5041 


SPECIALISTS IN WOOD 


The Old Canal Shop 
CHARLES AND ELLEN CARROLL 
Shop this Christmas for gifts that are 
practical as well as decorative. Large 
selection of milk glass and colored 

glass. 


EXCLUSIVE WOOD CARVINGS 
HANDCRAFTS 
ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


Personalized Christmas Cards Ida s ee Open Wed., Sat. & Sun. 
BY THE CANAL BRIDGE, YARDLEY, PA. i 

FOREST CRAFTS 
Cenan Bridge 5 Rue 4 
i iver , Pa. 
Y george Se Y mile from riv olebury, Pa 
HENRY CLAY 

GARDEN MART Antiques 


“Established Twenty Years” 


General Line of Antique Furniture. 
Early Americana-Decorative Accessories 


Gwynedd, Pa. (U.S. Route 202) OXbow 9-4955 


Antiques—Garden popaamanis 
New Hope, Pa. Shrubbery for fall planting 
VO 2-2406 Semi-Antique oriental rugs 


Bridge Street 
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be a 24 KAR 
HOSTESS ! 


AE 


COAT HANGE R Sg 
Impress guests . . . stimu- ` 
late conversation, with 24- - AA 


Karat gold-plated coat 
hangers. Fit for a king — 
practical too! Heavy enough 
to hold winter garments 
in perfect shape. 


OURS ALONE! 


Set of 3 for 2.50 
Set of 6 for 4.50 


Order direct. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send check, cash or mon- 
ey order. 


Christine Lee 
P.O. BOX 98, GLADWYNE, PA. 


MATT MN ARS AMNES Go JUR A A 
DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 200 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated. 


upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also,always a selection of Pine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. 
a ER Er N ur er ok 


— 


RIEL, LASS AY e 
min R Je 
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reasonable, scarcely warranting a 
lock and key, as evidenced by an 
item from a Journal of 1763: 


TAC x... vens 2-2- 0 
E ient 1-8- 0 
TUDO VES C svo crt 1-0- 0 
2 IbesNutmeges-...... 1-12-0 
1216.:Genemon. 32%... .. 1-3- 0 
Til SEG OMCC s. erre 8- 0 


The Pennsylvania pound was 
worth about $2.60 at that time. 

The question still remains: if 
spice boxes were not used for 
spice storage, where did the house- 
wife of colonial days keep her 
spices and seasonings? Such ordi- 
nary matters were not mentioned 
by the writers of the time. Just 
another example of what history 
does not tell. 


From Mr. Norwood Weaver of 
the John Wagner and Sons Com- 
pany, importers of spices, we learn 
that wood, as thin as veneer, was 
rolled into squat tubes for which 
tight caps were made. Six or eight 
of these were encased in a wooden 
box, similarly constructed, also 
with a tight lid. These true spice 
boxes were kept on a shelf in the 
kitchen. He can, however, ascribe 
no definite date as to when they 
were first made nor does he know 
if they were made locally or im- 
ported. 

And what has happened to all 
the truly fine spice boxes made 
locally from 1700-1800? Some un- 
doubtedly were given to the little 
girls of the family to play house 
with, others may have become 
trinket or sewing boxes for a fav- 
orite grand-daughter. The careful 
housekeepers, bless their hearts, 
stored the no longer fashionable 
pieces of furniture up in the attic 
where, even now, they may be 
gathering dust. Some were given 
to faithful servants, others simply 
discarded. The old, old story of 
every antique; once a fairly com- 
mon object, now a rarity. M 


TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland's Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Cen- 
tury Porcelains—Rt. 202 also Pine & Country 
Shop on Rt. 413 features Primitives. PYramid 
4-5211. 


Wishing Well Antiques—Route 202—2 mi. 
West of Doylestown at New Britain. Special- 
izing in Primitives. Call Flllmore 8-3854. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 

N. of Rt. 202. Specializing in antique Ameri- 
can furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
& restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Holland. 
General line of good antiques. Christine P. 
Horn, Mer. Antiques Shows. Call ELmwood 
7-6817. 


Shelleys Antiques—Americana-Pine blanket 
chest, original incised “Hex” decorations. Glass 
china, chalkware. Rt. 202—125 Mi. E. of 
Lahaska. PYramid 4-3428. 


Ottilie Floge Antiques—Route 513, Hulmeville, 
Furniture, china, glass, brass, pewter and bric- 
a-brac. Bristol R.D. 3. SKyline 7-6383. 


Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th cen- 
tury English and French antiques and acces- 
sories from 50c to $500. Open daily from noon. 
Tel. AXtel 7-3071. 


Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rt. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 


Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 


Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell— Trade. Guns 
—Coins—Books. Open every day including 
Sunday. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown 
on Rt. 309—-Phone KEystone 6-6612. 


Bucks County  Antiques—Rt. 663 above 
Quakertown, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 
2-5 daily closed Sunday. KEystone 6-5795. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Herbert Schiffer Antique Shop—Whitford, Pa. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 
Accessories FO 3-6889, 


Ball and Ball—Whitford, Pa. Brasses—Cabinet 
Hardware ‘The Brasses for Those Who Know 
The Originals" FOxcroft 3-7330. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Rt. 202, Gwynedd. 
8 miles S.W. of Doylestown—OXbow 9-4955. 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques; Primitive and early American furni- 
ture—OSborne 5-2435. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collec- 
tor and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Con- 
cord Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 
3-9801 


H. & R. Sandor, Inc.—8 Bridge St., Lambert- 
ville, N. J. Exceptionally large and diversified 
stock of fine Antique Furniture and China. 
Phone EXport 7-0597. 


NOVEMBER ANTIQUE SHOWS 


11-12-13 New Century Club, West Chester. 
12-13 Fortnightly Club, Haddonfield, N. J. 
11-12-13 St. Luke's Church, Seaford, Delaware. 
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lOO YEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


The Atlantie Telegraph 


“The steel called Lightning, says the fates, 
Was caught in the United States, 
"Twas Franklin's hand that caught the 
horse, 

"Twas harnessed by Professor Morse," 
And then to make old ocean yield, 
We passed the reins to Cyrus Field.— 
Norristown National Defender. 

censed taverns in Bucks 


Km County is now one hundred 


and twelve; and the amount paid into the 
county treasury, by their owners and 
lessees, is $2,365.00. The number of stores 
licensed to dispose of the ardent is six, and 
they pay into the treasury $150.—Bucks 
County Intelligencer. 


HE total number of li- 


More Fire Apparatus—At a meeting of the 
Montgomery Hose Company, held on Tues- 
day evening last, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire the cost of a steam 
fire engine. They also appointed a com- 
mittee to solicit subscriptions to purchase 
a crab to be used in conveying more hose 
to fires. The Company are greatly in need 
of something of this kind.—Norristown 
National Defender. 


S. TOWNSEND BROWN 


be ENTISTS, Gradu- 

= = ate of the Phila- 

delphia College of 

Dental Surgery. Teeth 

extracted with much 

less pain than the ordinary way, by the 

aid of Francis' Electro Magnetic Forceps. 

Office—Swede Street, a few doors north of 
the Court House, Norristown, Pa. 


"The First Train"—Parker, the daguerreo- 
typist, has taken a photographic view of 
the first train of cars on the new railroad, 
as they left the West Chester depot on 
"Thursday last—the picture is perfect. You 
can almost hear the whistle of the engine! 
Those who were not present to see the 
first arrival and departure, may yet enjoy 
the privilege by calling at “Parkers.”— 
West Chester Village Record & Register 
& Examiner. 


Twelve Fine Building Lots 
FOR SALE 


Go to the Borough line, 
fronting on street fifty feet 
wide—stone and sand sufficient 
on each lot to erect a house. 
Terms. Installments of Two Dollars a 
week. Price of each lot $100. Ten per 
cent off for cash. 

Doylestown Dr. G. T. Harvey’s Drug Store. 
—Doylestown Democrat. 
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MRS. J. A. JOHNSON, M.D. 
321 South Fifth St., Philadelphia 


T* undoubtedly equal, if not su- 

perior to anyone now before 
the public, as a MEDICAL 
CLAIRVOYANT. 

Her success in Cancers, Consumption, 
Scrofula, Ruptures, Rheumatism and 
Worms and such diseases as generally 
baffle the skill of our oldest physicians, has 
been truly marvelous, even miraculous. 

Medicines appropriate for many diseases 
kept prepared on hand. Terms reasonable. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


Sleighing Times—The Damp chilly weather 
reminds us of Furs, Buffalo Robes, and 
the et ceteras. This latter term is rather 
indefinite, but means a pretty girl in a 
fine sleigh, with a spanking pair of horses.— 
Norristown National Defender. 


A Large Crowd of Passengers 


MEE z E 
ON Saturday evening last, the Doyles- 
town train of cars left the city with 
over four hundred passengers on board. 
The cars were literally packed with human 
freight.—Doylestown Democrat. 


A NEW CENT 


E are to have a new cent to take the 

place of that miserable abortion the 
one cent coin of '57. A design has already 
been issued from the mint at Philadelphia 
and it is hoped that the government will 
adopt it. The new cent is of nickel and 
the size of the old. It has the head of an 
Indian girl upon one side, and the words, 
United States of America, with the date. 
Upon the reverse is a wreath, surmounted 
with a shield, with a bunch of arrows en- 
twined at the bottom, and the words “one 
cent,” in the middle of it.—Bucks County 
Intelligencer. 


COOKERY 


Every house-wife should possess— 


Mrs. Lea’s Domestic Cookery, price ..$ .75 
Or Mrs. Nicholson’s “What I Know,” 


O do o E .50 
Or Mrs. Hale's Receipts for the Million, 

LIC PERENNE EVO D en 
Or Mrs. Widdifield’s New Cook Book, 

i» vlc MESSEN CH ES T Ot e o ERE 1.00 
Or Miss Leslie's New Receipts, price .. 1.00 
Or Mrs. Bliss’ Practical Cook, price .... .62% 
For sale at WORRALL’S BOOK STORE 


West Chester, Pa. 

The sleeping cars recently introduced on 
the New York railroads, are said to be a 
"decided success. ”—West Chester Village 
Record & Register & Examiner. 


OLD MOUNTAIN DEW 


o received from Pittsburg, and for 
sale, ten barrels of the celebrated Old 
Mountain Dew Whiskey, which positively 
has no equal for mildness and fine flavor. 

A. W. BERTOLET 
No. 160 Main Street, 2nd above Swede 
Street, Norristown, Pa. 


Basket Making.—Mr. William Washington 
has established a basket manufactury in 
West Chester. This is a new branch of 
business here and Mr. W. will have a 
large field to operate in. He manufactures 
all kinds of willow-work, from a hand- 
basket to a sleigh-bed, and should like to 
be liberally patronized.—West Chester Vil- 
lage Record & Register & Examiner. 


Or Borough was in a 
(‘Cam state of excitement on 

Thursday of last week, by 
the appearance of a veritable live monkey 
and organ grinder. The master and pet 
perambulated our streets much to the 
amusement of the children, and by no 
means to the displeasure of those of older 
growth. While the master made music, the 
monkey played an accompaniment in all 
sorts of antics.—Doylestown Democrat. 


NATURE AND ART 


>>”, When Nature made its great 
y attempt, 

And manufactured Man, 

She said he is complete I 
think— 

Ive done all that I can, 


But Nature was mistaken, for man was 
never complete until he was dressed in 
an elegant suit such as he could procure 
at Jacob Schwab's Clothing Hall, No. 12 
East Gay Street, West Chester, Pa. 


N a few weeks the new 
kag I Methodist Church on De 
Kalb street, opposite the 


Market, (under the pastoral care of Mr. 
Cook) will be finished and ready for dedi- 
cation. It is a very neat, pleasant and 
comfortably arranged building, and adds 
to the beauty of our town.—Norristown 
National Defender. 


High Prices—Butter sold in the West 
Chester market on Wednesday morning 
last, at 30 to 35 cents a pound, eggs 18 
to 22 cents per dozen; chestnuts 14 cents 
per quart. We saw a pair of chickens sold 
for $1.00—West Chester Village Record & 
Register & Examiner. 
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FOR HER 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


FOR THE HOME 


AF. 


CADILLAC 


Will you grant 
Mr. Mark A. Newsom 
of Johnston Cadillac Inc., Trenton 
an appointment to show you 


a 1959 Cadillac? 


FIAT Gu MÁT 


t Sports Car 


Ya Romeo, 


NEW jue USED 


Sign of | FOREIGN CARS Sign of 
Good 


SALES ane SERVICE Best 
Service : 00 Buy 
MEYER'S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 
ROUTE 202 - NEW HOPE, PA. 
VO 2-2112 


Talk your way 
toa shorter day 


DeJUR GRUNDIG 


Stenorette 
ONLY $179.50 


ONLY HALF THE PRICE OF ANY 
OTHER DICTATING MACHINE... 
ONE STENORETTE CAN BE USED 
FOR BOTH DICTATING AND TRAN- 
SCRIBING. SAME MAGNETIC TAPE 
USED OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 
CORRECTIONS CAN BE MADE DI- 
RECTLY ON THE TAPE. WEIGHT 
ONLY 11 LBS. 10 OZ. COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS. 


Call now for free office demonstration 
AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 
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IN THE DOG HOUSE 


Stop! Beagling Ahead 


By Louise McMahon 


"THERE is no other sport in the 
world like beagling. You may tag 
along as a spectator, become a par- 
ticipant or join and quit whenever 
it pleases you. 

Chances are that the opportunity 
to become a beagler will present 
itself any day now when you are 
traveling a country road. If you see 
a covey of automobiles assembled 
in a deserted area for no apparent 
reason, simply stop your car or 
jump off your bicycle and join the 
gallery. No one wil think it 
strange. 

Beagling, of course, is the unre- 
strainable yen to chase one's own 
hound or others as they pursue rab- 
bits across country. At least, that's 
the essence of it. There are regu- 
lations because it is customary to 
have regulations. It's a human 
failing. 

It might be best to explain trial 
procedure. The beagle fanciers in 
the area (and they are everywhere) 
gather with kith and kin to find out 
whose beagle can best perform in 
the field. The two most important 
items for the beagle to star in are 
keeping hot on the trail once the 
rabbit is found and giving merry 
tongue while so doing. 

Finding the cottontail rests with 


the gallery. Two beagles are tucked 
under their owner's arms and the 
rest of the human field spreads out 
fanwise, beating and kicking the 
bush as they go. 

Suddenly someone spies Brer 
Rabbit. “Tally-Ho,” he cries. All 
rush to the spot and the happy dis- 
coverer points and says, “He went 
that way!” 

The first brace is put down on 
the line, the judges assume sta- 
tions directly behind and the en- 
tire assembly takes to its heels. 
Headlong they go, through thick- 
ets, over fences, through under- 
brush that would have stopped Fer- 
nando de Soto. 

If seen at all except by the 
happy discoverer, the rabbit im- 
mediately disappears. The dogs 
vanish shortly thereafter, and the 
gallery stretches out over half a 
mile, with the fresh recruits out 
front. To left and right of the main 
crashing through the woods, vet- 
erans settle down on tree stumps 
for a fast recovery and a grand 
finish. Only the foolhardy attempt 
a nonstop flight after the first 
brace. 

The judges have finally seen or 
had enough. “Okay,” they pant. 
“That will do for now." Although 
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form counts for as much as voice, 
the latter is much easier to assay 
than the former. Therefore a tune- 
ful beagle stands a better chance 
with the judiciary. 

The judges repair into a huddle 
to compare notes and catch their 
breath. Delays are considered 
necessary, although they are not 
recognized as delays. 

Within a few minutes, the field 
has regrouped and is off with a 
new brace in pursuit of a new rab- 
bit. It’s permissible to sit one out, 
but the ardent fancier feels it isn't 
cricket, whereas a pause along the 
way is okay. 

A hardy man is the judge, for 
he can't skip a brace, although he, 
too, may momentarily get lost 
along the circuitous route. He must 
be of superior physique and un- 
blighted form. 

Akin to the beagle meets, there 
are also basset and dachshund 
trials, but the short-legged fellows 
cannot run as fast. On the other 
hand, however, they can go under 
obstacles which neither man nor 
beast can go over. Perhaps all is 
fair in field trials. 

So if you're motoring along the 
fall trail and see what is obviously 
a beagle aggregation, stop the car, 
join the group, beat the bush, and 
display your youthful vigor. But 
if it's late in the day, don't shout 
“Tally-ho!” unless you really see 
Bugs Bunny. It's unfair to bunny, 
beagle, and people. M 


CALENDAR OF CANINE EVENTS 
NOVEMBER 
1—Back Mountain Kennel Club Show, Kings- 
ton, Pa. 


2—Union County Kennel 
beth, N. J. 


8—Mohawk Valley Kennel Club Show, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


9—Onondaga Kennel Assoc. Show, Syracuse, 
NOS: 


Club Show, Eliza- 


15—Yonkers Kennel Club, Yonkers, N. Y. 
16—Newark Kennel Club, Newark, N. J. 


29—Queensboro Kennel Club, Jamaica, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


30—Brooklyn Kennel Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Next time get ALPO . . . Beef, Horsemeat, Lamb, Chicken (fine) 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN. 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat . . . chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat, . . in chunks, 


PENNA. 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies AKC and inoculated. Sara’s 
Toe-Hi stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred 
Coleman, 19 Douglas Street, Lambertville, N.J. 
EXport 7-0443.R. 


POODLES 


Poodles, Miniature. Exceptional quality. Puppies. 
Stud service. Freeland Farm. Mrs. Arthur Vogel, 
Lahaska, Pa. PYramid 4-3461. 


Poodles, Puppies, Creme, silvers, blacks. Also 
Yorkshire Terriers. Quality breeding. Deer 
Lodge, 4 miles North of Newtown on Rte. 413. 
WOrth 8-3928. 


WEIMARANER 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Duke Von Nyl-Acker at stud (proven). Joseph 
A. Rittenhouse, Pale-Town Road, Quakertown 
R.D. 3, Pa. KEystone 6-6704. 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: Ch. Flott vom Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. Mitchell 6-3138. 


DOGS + KITTENS e 


AQUARIUMS + FOODS + 


AAA 


= 
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See Our Exciting Display of PETS 


TROPICAL FISH 
HAMSTERS + PARAKEETS + CANARIES 
SUPPLIES 


GRAY'S PET SHOP 2 keswick ave., GLENSIDE, pa. E 


THEFT Pttrrt ertt vH VU IE E EIE IO TIIDTITTTTITTTITTITTTTTI PHONE: TURNER 7-5790 MIME 


SWEETBRIER 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 


KENNELS 


à DACHSHUNDS 
Poodle Grooming POODLES 


THERESA S, SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


PEDIGREED AUSTRALIAN TERRIERS 


* CH. IMP. STOCK 
* Rare, fast growing pop- 
ularity. 


Companions 
PLEASANT PASTURE 
KENNELS 
1411, Dorsett Dock Road 
Point Pleasant, N. J. 
TW 9-0557 


DOG BOARDING all breeds 


exclusive kennels—expert 
supervision—finest diet 


GREAT DANES 


Puppies & adult stock from America's 
finest kennels. Fawns, brindles, blacks, 
Champion sires & dams. 

Chalfont, Pa. 


Honey Hollow Kennels VAndyke 2-0890 


A A TE 
“Does your club know our newest State? 


I do. I have been there as a geologist.” 


Kodachromes and splendid 
16 mm COLOR movies, 
native music, complete cos- 


ALASKA 


Fee $25. 
Marguerita Phillips, A.B 
(Vassar) 


125 West Penn, 
Phila. 44, Pa. 


GG VY GIGS GG Sh SS Gi SS) SI E EE E EE E SI Sh SUIS 


Since 1790 


Red Glow 


weis ai BLOODGOOD NURSERIES 


TINARI RIBBON WINNERS OF 


1958 ONE STOP GARDEN CENTER with all personnel 
Ve ee trained graduate horticulturists. We guarantee everything 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson Blue Tango ^ 
Pink Geneva White Tango we sell. Lay away budget plan for landscaping. We have 
hy ase dees a wide selection of all types of Holly including English, 
Star Gazer Geneva Wonder i ä s $ 
Pink Puff (select) American, Japanese and Chinese—in variety. Shade Trees, 


Shrubs, Yew, Evergreens. 
FRINGED TYPE SPECIALS 


$1.25 each—4 for $4.50 Imported Dutch Bulbs for fall planting including many 
Clarissa Harris Pink Fog unusual varieties. 
Fringed Pom Pom (dbl) Pink Petticoats 
“THE STARS” —AT LOW 
retire rl BLOODGOOD NURSERIES Phone MI 6-2440 
$1.00 each—4 for $3.50 


Star Pink Star Blue Bethlehem Pike (Route 309) At Springhouse, Pennsylvania. 
Mark Robert (White star, blue center) Delaware Valley’s Newest And Most Complete Garden Center. 
Invader (semi-double pink star) 


NEW AND DISTINCTIVE GY GY GVGVGG GGG GGG GIG GG GS IIS ISI SIS SI SS Sh 


VARIETIES AT 


$1.00 each 
Special! 4 for $3.75—6 for $5.50—10 for $9.25 , 
Cydonia Double. z Royal Blue NATU RE $ WON D E RS IN ART 
Dixie Moonbeam inspiration Trailer. 
" Double Wine Frosty Nite 

Bt ule Velvet Girl Baby's Breath ; 
Strike Me Pink Evelyn Johnson Santa Mari : ? 
Pink Bi-Color Geneva Beauty sio Faller: Blend beautifullly with 
Ameries „Holiday Spanish Lace antique or modern setting 
Angel Lace cicle ee 

" e 
nenea mee lake ride One of the largest selections in 
Blue, Bes Ring. Neptuns, Trudy this area of made-up arrangements, 
Bridesmaid Pink Miracle Tonka Delight or for the do-it-yourself fans 
Camellia Pink Cushion White Pride M á 1 f d h ld. 
Christina Purple Knight Wine Velvet ateriais from around the world. 

BEGINNER SPECIALS ABINGTON FLORIST 
E S Wr 1921 Old York Road, Abington, Penna. 

Black Fringe Snow Prince Frank J. Rupp, Prop. 
Painted Girl White Madonna , ^ 
Pink Shocking Wild Girl (opposite Abington Hospital) TUrner 6-3750 AM i 


Red King 

You are welcome to come in and browse. 
All plants shipped from our greenhouse in 2/4” i 
lastic, pots. Plants 3" to 5" high, well estab- 
ished in bud or bloom, state and federal 


certified. 
We cordially invite you to visit our greenhouses 
end dU cM ore daily from 2 a.m. to NEW 
pm. an unday afternoon | to p.m. 
le MS m vali Christmas. We carry a cCULLOCH 
ull line of pottery and containers to suit all W 
our gift nesas: Miik glass, china, plant stands CHAIN SA 
trom midget size to large 2 cup size in wrought 
iron. "Floraliters" and strawberry jars in many ONLY $149.50 


sizes. A full line of plastic containers. Located 
15 Mi. N. of center Phila.—3 Mi. E of Rt. bll 


Ani 4 MIS Sr WI Clee anf, fo Pa. Tpke: The Ideal saw for Homeowners. Fingertip control for easy opera- 


tion. Direct Drive. 314 HP at only 17 lb. engine weight. Other 


Orders filled promptly before models in famous McCulloch one man saws up to 7 HP. 

freezing weather. Order direct 

from this ad. Phone Wilson At our Newtown Garden Center—Special on English Holly $1.95 
7-0144. —balled for fall planting—English and American Box $1.95. Holly- 


| e e tone—5 lb. pkg. to 100 Ib. pkg. 
MWe C A M AGILL NEW HOPE, PA. VOlunteer 2-2061 2-2515 
GREENHOUSES e e NEWTOWN, PA. WOrth 8-3030 
Dept. 13, Bethayres, Pa. 
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Most familiar varieties of holly (Ilex) from top left: Japanese; Varie- 
gated Oregon; bottom, English “Porcupine”; American; Chinese. 


This is Holly Country 


by Betty Stedman 


HEN the early settlers landed 

in Southeastern Pennsylvania, 
they found native holly in great 
abundance. But it was used with 
such profligacy that in no time at 
all it was virtually exterminated. 
The branches were undoubtedly 
Stripped from the trees to deco- 
rate their new homes, in this new 
land, at the Christmas season and 
the even-grained hard wood from 
the larger trees must have been 
used for countless purposes since 
it rapidly disappeared. 

Today, holly in its many forms 
is being rediscovered by local 
gardeners and used to great ad- 
vantage for foundation planting, 
hedges, ground cover and land- 
scape accents. Adding to the in- 
terest of this broad leaf evergreen 
are the conflicting legends and 
superstitions endowing it with 
mystic powers of good and evil. 
On the continent, as the Hulver 
Tree, its usage as a holiday deco- 
ration goes back to the Roman 
Saturnalia. In England, where it 
is sometimes called the Druid 
Branch, its history stems from the 
pagan rites of misty antiquity. 
But to most of us Holly will al- 
ways be the symbol of friendship 
and good cheer, companion of the 
Yule Log and Wassail Bowl at 
Christmas time. 

There are more than 500 species 
under the generic name of Ilex, 
ranging in size and growth habit 
from bushy shrubs, :endemic to 
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dunes and sandy beaches, to mas- 
sive giants towering fifty feet or 
more in the air. 

Slow growing and easy to care 
for once it is established in well- 
drained soil, holly is hardy through 
most of the eastern and southern 
United States. The best known 
species, all illustrated at the top 
of the page, are the American 
holly (Ilex Opaca), faster grow- 
ing than its English cousin (Ilex 
Aquifolia). The latter comes in 
many variations including the 
smooth leaf and the prickly “Por- 
cupine.” The Japanese (Ilex 
Crenata), a low-growing favorite 
for foundation planting, has black 
berries instead of red. 

There are exotic varieties which 
have leaves that are variegated 
or edged with silver or gold. Some 
are sharply serrated while others 
have small, smooth leaves. 

Only female plants have berries, 
so it is necessary to have one male 
of each species used in any group. 

Hollies should be planted in the 
dormant period and in this sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania they may be 
moved successfully in late fall or 
in the spring between March and 
May. It is most important that all 
specimens be carefully prepared 
for transplant over a period of 
time by cutting back, root-pruning 
and balling. In the case of wild 
hollies, preparation should start 
the year before to avoid injury 
to the tree. M 


Coles 
Murserces 


A Good Selection of Hollies—All Types 


EVERGREENS 
TREES—SHRUBS 
FLAGSTONE TERRACES 
DRY WALLS 

FENCES OF ALL TYPES 


Landscape Contractor 
Estimates Freely Given 


PYRAMID 4-5741 
ROGERS RD., FURLONG, PA. 


For Thanksgiving 
and the November Holidays 


Chrysanthemums—Potted, cut and pom- 

pom types in all shades of yellow, 

bronze, orchid or white. 

Wide selection Ornamental Gourds— 
Decorative Indian Corn. 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone Fl 8-4169 


LICK SNOW REMOVAL 


. and a dozen other 
jobs with a 


GRAVELY TRACTOR 


26” Snow Blower 
48” Snow Blade 


36” Power Brush 


Snow removal is fast and easy with a GRAVELY 
—Saves you from danger of over-exertion! 


F. L. SMITH — JARRETTOWN 
G. W. Lightkep, Manager 
PHONE MI 6-1484 


HOLIDAY e tan 
NURSERY i 


ROUTE 152 


COME TO 


Ambler, Pa. 
(between Norristown Rd., & Royal Oaks) 


or 
HOLLY—English-Chinese-American Also Wide 
Selection of Yew-Shrubs-Trees Franklinia 
Available in *Bas-kits—Berried Holly-Trees 


Open Fri.-Sat.-Sun. Only—Call Mitchel 6-550 
*Las-kits—‘‘The safe, easy way to transplant with no 
root shock!'* 


Aaxn THE HORN NURSERY 
Fillmore 8-4879 
West St., R.D. I, Doylestown, Pa. 


Specimen Firethorn—Brilliantly Berried 
Potted for Fall Planting 
Holly—Many Hardy Varieties 
Specialists in Hybrid Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas and Evergreens 
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attic 
Continued from page 27 


Conestoga wagon is the true type. 
and was found in a dilapidated 
barn in Chester County in 1906. 
The musie room with its anci- 
ent pianos, organs, barrel-organ 
and zithers, is shared with a fab- 


EXCITINGLY DIFFERENT GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


A OH ETER Nee e nou TER HUNTER ulous collection of dolls. They are 
M E A 
ME : i - too handsome for the toy room 
Over all dia. 6”. Choice of A small vane on your roof Deluxe instrument is a com- : 
polished brass or chrome fin- transmits HE wind aaea en baromietan hopmi where many of the articles were 
ish. $15.00 d. to your indoors, and à ight indicator an ermometer. ^ 5 
sh. $ pp glows at compass peint on this $20.00 ppd. obviously made by loving hands 
7/2” wall dial. $49.95 ppd. at home. There a home-made rock- 
WEATHER-GUIDE— Weather instruments for the home—P. O. Box 471, Trenton, N.J. ing horse nudges a crude doll- 


cradle. A much used Punch and 

ON A Judy recall the fun of their noisy 
disputes. On one column is an 

BOHLENS! | array of daggers and knives; 
among them is a knife made 

famous as a duelling knife by 

James Bowie. Its original was 

made for James’ brother Rezin, 

Model 230 Gom- | after his hand was injured when 
Ganer FOS dad he was attacked by a young bull 
and his hunting knife, lacking a 

guard, was driven back into his 


có 


RIDE WHILE YOU WORK 


Work is fun with Bohlens 
new 7 HP RIDE-a-matic 
Tractor with easy-to-change 
attachments for year 'round 
use! 21 attachments put rid- 
ing comfort into the tough- 
est outdoor jobs—Sno-caster, 
Roller, Lawnsweeper, Utility 
cart, Sickle bar, Plow, Culti- 
vator, Disk, Mower, Seeder- 
Fertilizer, Harrow, etc. 


= hand. 
WALTER A. SMITH Open Daily—Evenings & Sundays High in a room under the roof 
x Riegelsville, Pa. Phone 3-5151 : s 
is found the world's finest collec- 
SALES SERVICE & PARTS « POWER MOWERS * GARDEN TRACTORS * ROTARY TILLERS tion of stove plates and firebacks. 


Most of them were made in Amer- 
i FENCES > ica’s colonial furnaces. The deco- 
eee 


rations are Bibical scenes with a 


custom-made few of such subjects as “The 
Chain Link Fence to your needs! ae Family Quarrel” and “The Wes 
FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices * FREE Estimates ding Buses 
> : li k Go ULysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. T a en 
(hain-link fence. 56597 2130 E. Hazzara St, Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 panies were disbanded in Philadel- 
phia no one wanted their equip- 
D C , $ £ ment, so it was brought to Dr. 
uchs an dcape... Mercer’s attic, and that is literally 
when you practice on Clay Birds at where it is now, up under the thick 
POWD ERBOU. RNE roof. There is a handsome engine 
with its painting of a seductive 
“The Shooters Country Club” damsel clad only in a veil. A wall 
OPEN DAILY FOR SKEET, TRAPS, BIRD WALK is covered with the quaint hats of 
Bauss Rd. Pennsburg, Pa. ORleans 9-7973 


those long ago fire laddies. Their 
silver parade trumpets are here, 


eg 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS Hardy Chinese Hollies and Firsthom, and axes and leather buckets. And 
ott or anting. ? le 

CONSIDERED p > M M Y Ee, strangest of all is old Spot, the 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors a ea pee EM coach dog mascot of the Northern 
early publication, higher royalty, national dis- Liberti C H 
tribution, and beautifully designed books. All J. ELBLE FLORIST liberties Company, stuffed, in a 
subjects welcomed. Write, or send your MS lass case 
directly. Route 202 West of Doylestown g = 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. New Britain, Pa. The visitor wandering along the 


Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. We Deliver Cal FI 8-4330 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. galleries can picture, in the gath- 


ering twilight shadows, the spirits 


au WELL DRILLING of all those people who once used 
C. E. STONEBACK & SONS the plows, the cradles, the trum- 
Lumber Wells drilled under any pets, the eerie gallows, flitting 
Millwork — F conditions with modern through the halls silently seeking 
Building Materials equipment in one day. their own things. Only the little 
Hohn Marivi ei Nocte) SAMUEL Y. MOYER owls that try to enter the high 

700 Canal St. Bristol, Pa. 


Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 windows can hear the whisper of 


i d z : E 3 
STillwell 8-0416—8-0417 their wistful voices. M 
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Madame | 


| To bring out your personality, 


loveliness and chic. 
Have your hair styled by 
from Paris 


Permanents, Color and Frosting 
by Viennese Specialist 


For appointment phone 
VOlunteer 2-2101 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 
(Front of Aqua Club) 


CONTAMINADA ES 


Zi 
I am sending lovely things each 1 
week from Paris to the Shop. Be 


sure to go in to see them. 


| Jolie Madame 


French Boutique 
Bridge St, New Hope, Pa. 
Across from P.O. i 
& VOlunteer 2-2504 


See you soon. P 
—Marcelle Favrod \ 


CODA a o Oa 


CHIGNONS 
AS VIEWED ON TV 


Made to order of first quality European 
Hair. The hair you have saved or 
your unusuable hairpiece revitalized, 
(tinted)* can be worked into a 
Chignon which you can dress into 
any style of your imagination if you 
are tired of just cut hair. Transforma- 
tions and hairpieces, cleaned, re- 
vitalized (tinted)* styled. 24 hour 
service. *F. J. Hanloh process. 


THE HANLOH'S 
435 Johnson St., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Tel. TUrner 4-7806 


BEAUTY SALON 


For a glamorous look for the holidays 


Right for you” 
permanents 


and 
hair styling by 
EDNA SMITH, PROP. 
146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 
TEE a A 
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baron 
Continued from page 20 


ples of textiles and he dutifully 
noted on the card the shades the 
American people favored. 

Although the Baron seemed to 
have his finger in every pie, it was 
all very proper because he had no 
official standing other than in 
commerce, and the two important 
items of his secret and delicate 
mission were never suspected. The 
first of these was to find out, 
before anyone else, what the Con- 
gress was going to fix as a tariff 
on foreign imports. The Emperor 
was gambling on five per cent. If 
the Congress decided on five per- 
cent, the Emperor and his mer- 
chants were ready to undersell all 
Europe in trade with America. If 
the Congress should decide on 
seven or ten percent, as was ru- 
mored more than once, then Jos- 
eph II was going to have to move 
to relieve his merchants. The sec- 
ond secret item of the Baron’s 
mission was closely tied to the 
other. Emperor Joseph wanted to 
be the first to sign a commercial 
treaty that would include the tar- 
iff rates in its terms. 

Philadelphia was the Baron’s 
home for four years, but following 
the Congress from one meeting 
place to another he was gripped 
by the same land fever that had 
afflicted Robert Morris and others 
who overestimated the number of 
immigrants while underestimating 
the amount of money they would 
bring into the country. Like many 
another honest and brilliant man, 
Baron de B. handled his client's 
affairs with more skill than he did 
his own. He bought and improved 
land in Chester County at the 
"Head of the Little Brandywine" 
in Honeybrook, and in adjoining 
Lancaster County. He built a grist 
mill and a saw mill, known as the 
Baron's Mills; and an early asses- 
Sor's records describe his house as 
"three great mansions under one 
roof." The census of 1790 lists the 
Baron's household as containing 
thirty-four persons. Probably about 
twenty-five of them were servants. 
In addition, the Baron had hold- 
ings of at least ten tracts in Phila- 
delphia County and in Western 
Pennsylvania  aggregating 2,100 
acres, 2,000 acres along the Scioto 
in Ohio, and 2,000 acres along the 


Trenton's Oldest & Largest Store for Men & Boys 


H. FREEMAN * FASHION PARK 
MAVEST * . KINGSRIDGE 


All fine names in men's clothing. 
These and many more make up our stock. 
The largest selection in the Trenton area. 

suits $55-$100 Torcoats $55-$150 

SPORT COATS $35-$60 


Fredk. (0 Donneuv € Son 


Outfitters: Men—Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 


TRENTON 8, N. J. 
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HOLIDAY GOWNS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


The winter season of gay ine 
parties is in full swing—Cele ©) 
will show you her beautiful Se 
designs for formal gowns for 

these wonderful evenings. Cele ©) 
also has a line of lovely ready 
to wear dresses, evening 
Sweaters, custom millinery and 
the clever and charming acces- Se 
sories to accompany these 
fashions. 6) 


Telephone AXtel 7-5297 
River Rd., Pt. Pleasant, Pa. 


8 ROOMS 
FILLED WITH 
UNUSUAL 
: DOMESTIC AND 
Ne IMPORTED TOYS 


Priced from 10c to $150.00 


FOSTER’S 


GOODYEAR STORE 
137-39 S. MAIN ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4348 
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The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast; lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it's for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
dA i shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
f . Ash iJ | main dining room, (the children are wel- 
mn come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
Tr re ? IT the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
DITS Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 

ed 1 fortable, too. 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 


FIllmore 8-2474 


a PE Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 


C! 


is E qi 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPT 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 


| mile North of Hatboro 


THE HOME OF GOOD FOOD—BANQUETS 
Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 


Established 1772 
WoOrth 8-3341 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


CLOSED 
MONDAYS 


FOUR-WINDS TAVERN 


Charming Atmosphere 
Open Fireplace 


Steaks—Chops—Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-Basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 till 9 
Sunday 12 till 8 


Route 611 Revere, Pa. 
“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


Luncheons € Dinners € Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


SPECIALIZING IN SEA FOOD 
Broiled Lobster and Prime Ribs 


Lunch 11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Dinner 5 P.M. 
on. Join us for "Shrimp Night" every Thurs- 
day.. A p our entertainment Friday nights 
“til 2 A.M. and Saturday nights ‘til 1 A.M 


1345 Easton Rd. TU 4-9236 Roslyn, Pa. 


Now Open 


THE NEW 


INDIAN ROCK HOTEL 


Charm coupled with seclusion for a 

new delight in dining pleasure. 

Luncheon 12 till 2:00 

NARS GU OEECC II USD AN QE UO 5 till 8:00 

SU isn + noes dea 12 till 8:00 
Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 


— CLOSED MONDAYS — 


RIVER RD., UPPER BLACK EDDY 
Phone 5-5767 
Orchestra Saturday Nights 


P 
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CAHILL'S RESTAURANT 


River Rd. near Yardley bridge 
(Jersey side) open 7 days 
Buffet luncheon, Monday to Friday 
Dinner from 5 to 9 P.M. 
Dancing, Friday & Saturday 
Special Sunday dinners featuring gypsy music. 
Weddings, banquets, Holiday parties now 
booking. Call TUxedo 2-096! 


George Dudinsky, Manager 


Green River in Kentucky. 

Benjamin Franklin, enjoying 
the Baron's company and admir- 
ing his many-sideness, sponsored 
him for membership in the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society in Jan- 
uary, 1786, and at a banquet in 
honor of George Washington, 
Baron de Beelen-Bertholff was one 
of the foreign guests. He found 
himself near the future first Pres- 
ident of the United States; and 
was much honored, he said later, 
to have General Washington talk 
with him and ask if he would join 
him in a glass of wine. 

The Baron was more than 
merely an interested spectator at 
one of the great periods in Amer- 
ican history when the Federal 
Convention met in Philadelphia. 
The Constitution which the dele- 
gates were drawing up would un- 
doubtedly specify the amount of 
tax to be imposed on foreign im- 
ports, and the letters written by 
the Baron while the Convention 
was in session show the tension 
he was under as he analyzed 
every scrap of information that 
leaked from the  well-guarded 
State House. He must have sighed 
with relief when he learned that 
the Convention had decided that 
all tax matters, should the Con- 
stitution be ratified, would be in 
the hands of Congress and not the 
will of the individual states, some 
of which had already suggested 
the fatal ten percent. 

But the Baron's almost unbe- 
lievable success as an unaccred- 
ited diplomat came to an abrupt 
and dramatic end. In 1790, the 
Emperor Joseph died, and his 
brother Leopold came to power. 
Leopold considered the American 
mission too expensive and for- 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 


OPEN DAILY FOR LUNCH & DINNER 
FROM 12 NOON TIL 9 P.M. 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
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mally recalled the minister with- 
out portfolio. There was a change 
too, in the Baron’s letters, for 
now he was asking to be reim- 
bursed for money he had ex- 
pended on the Emperor’s busi- 
ness. Available records do nót 
show whether or not he received 
payment-—but he did not go home. 
He started selling his holdings in | 
order to pay the expense of his 
estate at Honeybrook. Finally, 
Honeybrook had to be sold, and 
the Baron moved to York County. 
The family was not poor, except 
by comparison with the lavish 
scale they had established. They 
still had their stables, and fine 
phaeton which carried them to 
Mass at Conewago Chapel. 

By the summer of 1804, when 
an epidemic of yellow fever rav- 
aged the country, the Baron's 
eldest son, Francis Eugene, who 
never used the title, was living 
at Millerstown, Juniata County, 
while Constantine Antoine was a 
resident of Pittsburgh. Besides 
Antoine's children, the Baron’s 
daughters in Belgium left many 
descendants. But Francis Eugene, 
whose family died out, was the 
one who received the word that 
his father and mother had been 
taken with the plague. Although 
suffering from the same illness 
himself, Francis rode the fifty 
miles to York on horseback, only 
to find his mother already en- 
tombed, his father ill. The Baron 
lingered for six months, and then, 
on April 5th, 1805, was laid to 
rest in the tiny churchyard of the 
Sacred Heart in Conewago. His 
death brought to an end the 
career of one of the greatest 
Pennsylvania land speculators of 
his time. M 
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SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
BANQUET FACILITIES 


Closed Sunday 
Route 611 - Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-0210 


Our Favorite 
Time of Year 


The river shimmers peacefully in the 
autumn breezes. It is lovely to watch 
while you dine on the enclosed terrace. 
The fireplaces are all set ready to make 
things cheerful up here all fall and 
winter. Jean Loper is at the piano 
Friday and Saturday nights. We’re open 
every day but Christmas Day. 


ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 


P» BLACK 
PED BASS 
> HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


WELSHS 


FINE WINES 
AND! 
LIQUORS 
Imported 4 Domestic 


Tavern Room 
Guest Rooms 


Luncheon 12-2:30 p.m. 
Dinner 6:00-9:00 p.m. 


Logan Inn 


Main & Ferry Sts., New Hope, Pa. 
Phone VOlunteer 2-2789 


| 8 S. Union St. Lambertville, N. J. 


November, 1958 


RIVER ROAD BETWEEN 
CENTRE BRIDGE AND 


| 
| 
| 


APRIL 15-OCTOBER 15: Luncheon 12 to 2:30, except Sunday 
YEAR ROUND: Dinner—6 to 9 p.m., except Sunday 


AXTEL 7-3381 


—0S 0 


AXTEL 7-8985 
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OUR AIM . . . To serve you courteously, completely and honestly. 
To profit, not only in money, but in the good will and friendship of 
our customers. To improve whenever possible and correct our errors 
when we learn of them. To do our best every day, in every way, to 
build an establishment which will be known as the finest in our field. 


Dutch’ DINER On Route 611 across from Willow Grove Air 
Station, Horsham, Penna.. OSborne 5-1570 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 
Private Rooms for Parties 


DINNERS: Weekdays 12-2:30, 5-9 
Saturdays 12 noon to 9:30 
Sundays 12 noon to 8:30 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
(Sunday 12 noon to 8:30) 


Landwebr’s 


RESTAURANT 
Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Scudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Telephone TUxedo 2-0303 


AND MOTEL 


HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Route 73 MI 6-2425 


006000000094 HISTORIC 
OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
served in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week” 

Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 
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The American Revolution in 1780 
As Related to Bucks County 


of Cattle to Slaughter for 
Barrelling, and want sufficient 
Ps Al quantity of Salt immediately 
for that purpose; in addition to the 
above, three thousand Bushels will be 
absolutely necessary to Supply the Posts 
in this State and Jersey without a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

I have reason to believe the Pennsyl- 
vanian Lime with some others of the 
Army will be Cantooned upon the Com- 
munication between Corryel’s Ferry & 
North River the ensuing Winter.—In 
Order to prevent such distresses as they 
experienced going into Quarters last 
Year for want of necessary Subsistence 
a Magazine of Flour and some Beef 
ought to be laid in at Trenton & Easton 
before the severity of the Winter: have 
therefore to request your Excellency & 
Council to adopt such Measures as will 
throw in a supply of the Provisions re- 
quired from this State to answer the 
above purpose, without which it will be 
impossible to secure a regular Supply 
for them. 


your obed’t svt., 
EPH. BLAINE, C.G.P. 
Directed 
His Excellency Joseph Read, Esa. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope) — 


MAURICE Xi ELY 
RELATOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


BUY + 


or any Bucks county prop 
such as 


FARM ESTATE 


Bucks County Fieldstone House 
modelled and beautiful, encircled by 


— a complete floor service 


RUGS AND CARPETS 
HARD SURFACE FLOORS 
CLEANING STORAGE 
REPAIRING ? ALTERING 


Sulz ie 


INCORPORATED 


1615 CHESTNUT STREET 
331 E. LANCASTER AVE., WYNNEWOOD 
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HOMES’ 


DESIGNS IN AUTHENTIC 


COLONIAL 


Emil A. Schmidlin AIA 
East Orange, N. J. 


BUILT BY 
Doylestown Building 
Company 


130 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-4408 


SMALL ESTATE 


In lovely natural countryside, a 15-acre 
country place with unusual charm. The land 
slopes away from the house to a picturesque 
rock-based stream. Fine old fieldstone farm- 
house, beautifully restored. Living room, 
huge fireplace and open beams; dining room 
(fireplace); kitchen and den on first floor; 
f bedrooms, bath above. Full basement; oil 
heat. Colonial atmosphere preserved. Quaint 
guest house, with living room, bedroom & 
bath. Stone and frame barn, garage, poultry 
house. Places like this are hard to find, 
especially at $39,500. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


Traveler's Home-of-the-month 
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farm acres. Long road frontages, hand- 
some stone barn, other out-buildings. 
Modern 40 ft. swimming pool—stream. 


Unusual— $67,500. 


WYNNE 


84 N. MAIN ST., 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE Fillmore 8-3514 
EVE'S. Fillmore 8-9130 


JAM ES, JR. REALTOR 
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hancock 
Cont'd from page 34 


But one name brought a quick 
light to the eyes, and the often- 
repeated remark that if he were 
in charge, things would be differ- 
ent. No word of praise was too 
great for Montgomery County’s 
General Hancock. He not only 
looked like a soldier, he was a 
fightin’ fool. Winfield Scott Han- 
cock was no old woman like Mc- 
Clellan who swallowed without 
question the false figures fed to 
him by his intelligence. One thing 
to his credit, even McClellan 
knew a soldier when he saw one, 
and after Hancock had dealt the 
Rebels the only telling blow at 
Williamsburg, McClellan had said 
in front of the troops—“Hancock 
was superb.” But the people of 
Norristown were not surprised 
that Hancock should win honors 
on the battlefield. They could re- 
member him as a lad of twelve 
who had already earned a repu- 
tation for chivalry by always 
championing the underdog. A few 
old-timers would smile as they 
remembered young Hancock—tall 
for his age—marching and drill- 
ing the younger lads after they 
were through with their daily 
bout with the three R’s at the 
Norristown Academy on DeKalb 
and Airy; and they'd also remem- 
ber that the boys themselves had 
elected Hancock to be their 
leader. 

One man in particular had 
noted this trait of born leader- 
ship. Senator Joseph Fornance. 
keeping an eye on the young boy, 
had been impressed with the strict 
discipline and religious back- 
ground that both father and 
mother maintained in their home 


Happ & Sons 


REALTORS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


ALL TYPES OF BUCKS COUNTY 
eREAL ESTATE eINSURANCE 
@APPRAISALS 


114 N. MAIN ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA 


PHONE FI 8-3578-79 
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on Swede Street, where the father 
had his law office on one side of 
the doorway, while Mrs. Hancock 
made and sold hats on the other 
side of the house. For Hancock, 
the Senator's eagle eye paid divid- 


ends; at the age of sixteen, in 
July, 1840, Norristown's future 
General went off to West Point. 


Now it was June of 1868. 
"Emergency" regiments were be- 
ing organized, and Camp William 
Penn in Cheltenham was alive 
with rumors. But the foundries 
and mills were silent, and busi- 
ness was at a standstill, for there 
was one thing that was fact and 
no rumor: the Rebels were over 
the border and, for the first time 
in the war on Pennsylvania soil, 
filling the road from Lancaster to 
Harrisburg. Talk, costing nothing, 
was plentiful. Most of it was 
critical, levelled against Lincoln, 
his cabinet, and against every 
Union officer known to the coun- 
try store generals who expounded 
on why battles were lost and 
strategy wrong. The cracker 
barrel field marshals didn't go 
unchallenged. They were reminded 
that different officers were in 
charge of things now. Meade for 
one, the veterans who had served 
under him pointed out, had a 
mind of his own and could issue 
an order and stand by it. Besides, 
and voices would fill with admira- 
tion, Hancock the Superb was on 
the scene, and the men who had 
served under him would not con- 
cede that Gray Fox Lee was one 
bit better than the man whose 
home was right down the pike in 
Norristown. 


At Gettysburg itself, Hancock 
sat in the saddle and looked the 
scene over. On Meade's orders, he 


For Your Home... 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-5611 
“Choose from Our Large Stock’ 


November, 1958 


WASHINGTON CROSSING AREA 


The home you have always dreamed of owning 


This 126 ft. long, rambling, sprawling beauty of stone and frame construction has 
a recess protected entrance which opens into a lovely foyer. On the left is a large living 
room with a brick fireplace, on the right, a beautifully appointed dining room. The 
pine paneled kitchen with ample open beamed dining space is equipped with GE stainless 
steel appliances. Next is a panelled recreation room with a huge stone fireplace and 
its own powder room. This room opens onto a gay flagstone terrace. There are also 
3 large bedrooms and 2 tastefully tiled baths on the Ist floor. Other features are a full, 
finished basement and hot water baseboard heat. An oversized garage, nearly 30’ x. 30’, 
houses your cars, lawn equipment, and furniture. The entire property is very beautifully 
landscaped; brand new and waiting for your occupancy. Call for an appointment. 


THOMAS B. STOCKHAM, INC. 


BUILDER & DEVELOPER 


Morrisville, Penna. Phone CYpress 5-7100 


Lower Buches 


Remodeled farm house on 6 roll- 
ing acres. Living room, T.V. room 
with fireplace, huge dining room, 
ultra modern kitchen. 4 bedrooms, 
21, baths. Large screened Florida 
room overlooking new swimming 
pool. New oil hot water heating 
system. 2 barns. One of the finest 
homes in the area. $40,000. 


Old Easton Road, Cross Keys ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore: 8:9521 1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 
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| ron HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 


Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 
Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 
Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 


WRENWOOD 


Actual photo of wooded plots— 
or you may choose open rolling 
hillside 34 to 2 acres each. 17 
different custom built homes ad- 
joining new elementary school. 
Bus service to parochial school. 


from $21,000 
liberal financing 


low tax rate 


Route 413 Wrightstown, Pa. 


between Wrightstown P.O. and Old 
Anchor Inn 


EEPS 
ECCHER'S 


FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


I. M. JARRETT 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 
Station Wagons and Cars 


HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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DISTLER Ten n Country 


BATTERY SHAVER 


Here, at last, is a compact, tough, precision built shaver that frees you from 
plugs and voltages . . a true rotary dry shaver with real man-size blades 
for smooth slick shaving anywhere. 

Look at the fine curved shaving head . . note the three direction slots 
and the perforated pattern. This is to shear off all the stubble, long or short, 
tough or fine . . . to shear it smooth, really smooth. 

The handy Town n' Country is a real pal for any man's face. It's made 
extra compact, with mirror built in and packed in soft vinyl case. Comes in 
Ebony and Gray, complete as illustrated except for three standard IN volt 
flashlight batteries available anywhere. 

A beautiful yet practical gift for the man in your life. Fully Tested and 
Fully Guaranteed. Shipped prepaid $12.95. Penna, Orders add 3%, sales tax. 


ABRAHAM L. NYCE, Department PT., E. Reliance Road, Telford, Pa. 


Exciting Winter Hushions presented by 
THE TOWNE SHOP 


all famous name 
DRESSES * SEPARATES 


SPORTSWEAR * LINGERIE 
ALL ACCESSORIES 


We hope yowll browse through our 
"Towne and Country Clothes" 


Hours: Daily 9—5:30 including Wed. 


Thursday and Friday Nites "til 9 P. M. 15 S. State St. Newtown, Pa. WO 8-2378 


FRENCH PORCELAIN COFFEE SET 
Classic in line—a perfect companion set to go with your Ironstone 
pieces. The coffee pot holds 4 cups and stands 6% inches tall. 
Makes a choice gift and you will want one of these French imports 
for yourself, Remember CHRISTMAS is almost here. 
3 piece set—$6.50 postpaid 
Spode and Wedgwood dinnerware carried in open stock 
HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 


148 Main Sireet—Flemington, New Jersey 


BLEAMS’ FURS 


— FUR COATS — 


Deerskin Jackets—Gloves— 
Moccasins—Bags 


Fine custom made Native 
Deerskin Sportswear for 
Men—Women & Children 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
Route 309—!/2 mile S. of Quakertown 
Phone KEYSTONE 6-2382 
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had ridden to this small village 
where roads from all points of 
the compass converged as spokes 
do in the hub of a wheel. Han- 
cock’s orders were to take com- 
mand of all Union troops there, 
and troops that might arrive 
there. The action had started 
without order or design, but here 
Hancock was to issue the order 
that decided the war; he accepted 
the field and the action, made 
the choice that of the Union. 

At one hour after noon of the 
third day came the last cannon- 
ade of the Rebel guns. One hun- 
dred and fifty guns split the air 
with the concussion that shook 
the ground. The explosions were 
incessant and thunderous, but 
woefully ineffective. Branches 
were torn from trees, ground was 
ploughed by shells that landed 
low and cut fantastic furrows 
across the field. But barrage re- 
sulted only in a morale-building 
example of coolness under fire, 
for Hancock, again superb, slowly 
and calmly rode his horse along 
and in front of his line of men. 
Union cheers drowned out the 
Rebel yell. When Pickett started 
his charge, he faced the same in- 
evitable hel] that he would have 
faced had there been no barrage. 
Pickett’s charge was magnificent 
but it was not war. There was a 
bravado born of despair in the 
magnificence, and as the wave of 
Gray was broken by the line of 
Blue on the strip of ground be- 
tween the clump of trees and the 
Bloody Angle, the. famous High- 
water Mark became just that: the 
spot where the Union tide rode 
higher than the Rebel crest. 

Hancock was not only superb, 
he seemed indestructible. Wound- 


The Muszc Box 


"' Jenkintown's Complete Music Store" 


HEADQUARTERS 
For All Musical Instruments 


SALES SERVICE INSTRUCTION 


Give your child a musical education 
10 week trial plan 


RETAIL STORE: 410 York Road 
(next to bank) 


STUDIOS: 741-A Yorkway Place (Arcade) 
Enos E. Shupp, Jr. — TUrner 7-5958 
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ed at the Bloody Angle, he stayed 
in the saddle long enough to see 
Pickett’s Charge repulsed, but 
that dogged determination aggra- 
vated an already serious wound, 
and once borne from the field it 
was six months before he return- 
ed to à command. 

To this man who always seemed 
to be given the hopeless tasks, 
was handed the most unpopular 
command of the day. After Presi- 
dent Lincoln's assassination, Gen- 
eral Hancock was placed in 
charge of Washington, and on 
him fell the duty of attempting 
the capture and punishment of 
everyone connected with John 
Wilkes Booth's murderous scheme. 
Surrounded by thousands who 
wanted everyone who had ever 
spoken to Booth shot on sight or 
hanged on the instant, Hancock 
struggled desperately but vainly 
to sift truth from rumor. 

But Hancock's reputation and 
services to his country were too 
well known for the voice of any 
mob to destroy, and although he 
never asked his country for a 
single thing, he did accept the 
Democratic Party's nomination to 
run for the office of President. 

He regarded the nomination as 
a duty and in the tradition of the 
day he did not personally cam- 
paign for the high office, but left 
that duty to his supporters. His 
political opponent, James A. Gar- 
field, breaking with tradition, 
made seventy campaign addresses. 
Pennsylvania's efforts to place a 
second native son in the White 
House failed, because ironically 
enough, Winfield Scott Hancock 
lost his own State by 35,637 
votes. 


BERNADETTE M. DONNELLY 


ACADEMY OF DANCE 


Ballet Tap Jazz Private 
Ballroom Dancing or Class 
Complete Line of Dance 

Dance Supplies Lessons 


Stop in or phone TUrner 4-2990 
EASTON RD. and MT. CARMEL AVE. 


GLENSIDE, PA. 


November, 1958 


THOSE WHO COMPARE 
ALWAYS BUY 


THE FISHER 


The World's foremost 
high fidelity 
stereophonic 
instruments 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


You are cordially invited to visit our showrooms 
and let us play for you today the music you had 
not expected to hear for years. 


"TELEPHONE FILLMORE 8-2600 


“that particular piece" of furniture 
you've always wanted, but have never found 
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DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS IN CUSTOM CABINETRY 


CREATIVE INTERIORS 


TU 4-0729 
TU 4-3399 * 


704 SUMMIT AVE., JENKINTOWN, PA. 


TUrner 4-3737 
TELEPHONES TU ner 4-3738 
WA verly 7-1577 


by ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Introductory Beauty Kit in holly red 
make-believe leather case, $5.00. 
A cosmetician for beauty consultation. 


KERSHNER'S PHARMACY 


Prescriptions filled 7 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-4666 


Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
...Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon and rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
Why not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn, Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 
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Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


INSURANCE FOR: 


Industrial Plants— Commercial 
Properties—Schools and Churches 
—Homes and Individuals 


BONDS FOR: 
Court, Licensees,-Tax Collectors— 
Construction 

ALSO: 


Life—Accident and Health Insur- 
ance for the Individual and Group 


Bean, Mason & Eger 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


FOR 
STYLE 
PERFORMANCE 


—— M ———— 
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DICK OLSEN 


Oldsmobile 


SALES SERVICE 
Used Cars 


e OFFICIAL INSPECTION 
e TOWING 


Washington Ave. 
Phone WOrth 8-3073 


ERRICO'S 


Taste-tempting delica- 
cies to revive the most 
jaded palate, guaran- 
teed to bring out the 
ourmet in anyone. 

Tola turkey from 
Black's Turkey Farm; 
South African Rock- 
lobster tails; Boston's 
Mint-in-Tea bags; Twin 
Tree Spices from Bucks 
County: Irish oatmeal; 
Smoked and tenderized, 
cured hams from Arbo- 
gast Bastian in Allen- 
town; Wild rice. 


Newtown, Pa. 


QUALITY 
FOODS 
SINCE 
1917 


STOCKTON, N. J. 
EXport 7-9892 


SunpaY 6:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. & 5-7 pm. 
Monpay-Fripay 6:30 a.m. — 9 P.M. 
SATURDAY 6:30 A.M. - 7 P.M. 


MARK 
OF PRESTIGE 


J. J. CONROY, INC. 


The Ford Building 


WEST STATE ST. 


Lillian Case Pette 
ESTABLISHED TEACHER 
PIANO HARMONY THEORY 
advanced or beginners 


STUDIO AT NEW LOCATION 
(FORMERLY TRENTON) 
RIVER ROAD. YARDLEY, PA. 

CYPRESs 5-9796 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


FILLMORE 8-9477 


GIVE TO YOUR UNITED FUND 


Gave your donation at the office? 
Why not give a little more, 
To the friend or neighbor who 


Comes knocking at your door? 


Latest Dividend 3!/ % Per Annum (| | 
43rd Year of Consecutive Dividends Lye Ue 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION, an instrumen- 
tality of the United States Government. 


our growth 
(Assets as of) 
October 21, 1952—$2,848,002.42 
October 31, 1957 — $12,011,559.02 


Savethe Insured Way and Grow with Us 


Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picluresque Bucks County Booklel 
STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


ELMWOOD 7-0633 
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TREVOSE, PA. 


ORCHARD 3-1300 


outer space 
continued from page 43 


Dr. E. Stroemgren of Copen- 
hagen, an astute astronomer, has 
said: “Never has a means of en- 
tertainment been provided which 
is so instructive as this, never one 
which is so fascinating, never one 
which has such general appeal. It 
is a school, a theatre, a cinema in 
one; a schoolroom under the vault 
of heaven, a drama with the ce- 
lestial bodies as actors." 

Essentially the planetarium is 
a multiple stereoptican or magic 
lantern of about one-hundred and 
ten projectors. Each projector does 
the particular job for which it has 
been designed. 

At opposite ends of the instru- 
ment are two large balls, 29’ in 
diameter, each containing sixteen 
projectors. These throw onto the 
white hemispherical metal dome 
overhead thirty-two pictures of 
the skies with no gaps between 
them and no overlapping so that 
the planetarium sky is as close to 
nature as it is humanly possible 
to make. 

We are all interested in space 
travel today because of the recent 
launchings. Twenty years ago the 
Fels Planetarium staff gave a space 
travel show called “A Trip to the 
Moon.” In that show the superstruc- 
ture of the planetarium was fash- 
ioned into a realistic rocket ship 
to create the illusion that we were 
taking off on a moon adventure. 
When we landed on the moon and 
the sun came up illuminating the 
crater wall, the moon panorama was 
lit up so that we found ourselves 
in the bottom of the crater Frank- 
lin. 

In our space travel shows we 
have projected into the future. We 
have also explored the past. In 
December of every year we move 
back through both time and space 
and show the skies as they ap- 
peared at the time of the first 
Christmas. We go south to the 
latitude of Bethlehem in Judea and 
we also travel back in time to the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
While we cannot pinpoint the birth 
of Jesus, and we won’t until other 
evidence is uncovered, it is easy 
to show the celestial events of that 
time that started the wise men on 
their journey. The planetarium 
shows the triple conjunction of 
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Jupiter and Saturn in 7 B.C. and 
also shows the close clustering of 
the planets Jupiter, Saturn and 
Mars in late February of 6 B.C. 
It may have been these celestial 
phenomena which prompted the 
wise men to begin their journey 
to Bethlehem. 


The planetarium is an instru- 
ment, an inanimate object con- 
trolled by an operator. What the 
demonstrator gets out of it is what 
he puts into it with his skills, 
knowledge and sense of showman- 
ship. It is here that the Fels Plan- 
etarium has achieved marked suc- 
cess. 


They have been able to talk 
about current topics discussed 
against an astronomical back- 
ground. When the atomic bomb 
went off astronomers realized that 
this was similar to the processes 
whereby the stars obtain their 
energies brought to earth. Thus 
through an astronomical back- 
ground we were able to explain 
to many thousands of Philadelph- 
ians the mysteries of the atomic 
bomb. 

When the hydrogen bomb went 
off the same thing was done. Again 
it was the processes taking place 
in the centers of the stars which 
man duplicated on the earth. 

On October 1, 1957 the Plane- 
tarium opened a new show called 
"Project Vanguard—The American 
Satellite." This was done because 
the staff reasoned that in the late 
months of 1957 the Vanguard 
satellite would be launched. On 
October 4, the Russian Sputnik 
went into the sky. So timely a 
presentation of a satellite show 
brought tens of thousands of people 
in to find out about this new facet 
of space travel. 

When hurricanes began moving 
into this part of the country, the 
planetarium staff again put to- 
gether a planetarium show describ- 
ing the most terrifying of nature’s 
storms. 

By playing up the topics of in- 
terest that are today’s news the 
planetarium staff has tried to bring 
life into the planetarium shows. 
How successful we are can be 
gleaned from the attendance curves 
over the past 25 years. 


A planetarium show is a treat. 
Come in and let us prove it.M 


November, 1958 


Year Rizo TR OUT 
~a FISHING 


Fishing hours 


5 a.m.—10 p m. 
Fishing Privilege — 

1 per rod. 
Fees—10" to 12" ea. 
65g, over 12" ea. 
$1.00. Daily Stocking 
Bait and 
Tackle. Warm-up 
shelter, refresh- 
ments, modern rest 
rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 


él — Live 


f Doylestown, 50 miles 
"Folder on Request." 


N.W. 
from Philadelphia. 


MERCEDES-BENZ 


Delaware Valley Headquarters 


“The World’s Finest Automobiles” 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Sedans & Roadsters 
$3350 to $12,000 


Complete Service Facilities 
for all Foreign Cars 


KEENAN MOTORS 
3322 North Broad St. 
Tel. BA 3-4600—Open Eves. 


MOTORSPORT 


VESPA MOTORSCOOTERS—SALES & SERVICE 


FOREIGN CAR 
SERVICE & REPAIRS 


OLFIELD 9-6013 


1550 ic m ROAD 


ELECTRONIC DYNAMIC 


ENGINE BALANCING | 
ROSLYN, PA. 


Der cd Million Prescriptions Compounded AE Far Prices” 


ADAMS & SICKLES 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 
24 Hour Prescription Service 


W. State at Prospect St. 


Precious.. 


Trenton 8, N. J. 


. PROTECT with care! ¢ 


INTER-COUNTY 


FOR HOSPITAL BILLS 


^ BLUE SHIELD 


FOR DOCTORS' BILLS 


Low-cost protection for all your family 


INTER-COUNTY HOSPITALIZATION PLAN, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, GLENSIDE, PA. 


BRISTOL TRAVEL | 


SERVICE 


433 Mill St. 


STillwell 8-3644 


n Trenton 


2 North Willow Street 
EXport 2-5195 


Vy, 


"Mitt por 


Phone OWen 5-6396 


Bristol, Pa. N 


DES 
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COLONIAL 


CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home for Ased, Chronic and Convalescent Guests 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR . NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundinas Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QU AKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


WHEN YOUR 
LOVED ONES 
NEED 
CONVALESCENT 
CARE 


Investigate our quiet, pleasant 
surroundings. Lounge and TV Room. 
Good food, 24-hour nursing care, 
State Licensed. 


YINGST NURSING HOME 


V.E. Yingst, R.N. 
219 E. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4240 


AS 
YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardley' s Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 


FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 


Arctic Food Center 
2 Complete Food Markets 


DOYLESTOWN. PA. 
FI 8-5145 


WEST POINT. PA. 
OXBOW 9-9000 


Three generations of 
dignified service 


FELTY FUNERAL HOME 


20 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
HATBORO, PA. 


Sewing Bucks e 
Montgomery Counties 


DL- FELTY OS 5-1631 
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TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges, Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 
want them and would like to swap. 


SPINET DESK in excellent condition, mahogany 
veneer. Will trade for slide projector, book- 
shelves, or what have you? 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 501 


LAMPS, variety of brass pieces and furniture. 
Will trade or sell. Prices from 25¢ to $25. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 502 


WILL TRADE practically new ladies suits, dresses 
size 18 for antique glass cruets or compotes. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 514 


WILL TRADE homecooked dinner for French 
speaking guest who will converse in French, with 
two adults, and two pre-schoolers. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 516 


WILL TRADE automatic electric ironer, baby 
scale, bathinette and shooflv rocker for studio 


couch. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 503 
UNUSUAL PAISLEY shawl in perfect condition. 
Will trade for brown and white Staffordshire 
bowls, platters or what have you? 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 504 
WILL TRADE antique horse hitched milk sleigh. 


What have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 506 


WILL TRADE or sell six needlepoint chairs with 
red background. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 507 


WILL TRADE hand-carved western saddle for 
Gibson five stringed banjo. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 508 


WILL TRADE Westclox, Telechron electric clocks, 
Manning Bowman electric iron, all in working 
order, for small antique marble to pped table. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 509 


BOBSLED in need of repairs, will trade for books 
or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 510 


WILL TRADE 500 pound capacity Allstate single 
wheel, double hitch trailer in excellent condition 
for a canoe with paddles. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 51! 


WOULD LIKE to swap Voightlander Prominent f;2 
35 mm. Camera, Case, Proximeter, Filter, in new 
condition for a 15 foot aluminum ca 


noe. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 513 


WILL TRADE 3 adjoining lots in North Wales, Pa. 
| large Mobile Trailer Home or 2 small ones. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 517 


ANTIQUE ivory and feather fan, 36” Tappan gas 
range, 7 cu. ft. Servel refrigerator, 54” round oak 
table, hand carved legs. Want U. S. or Foreign 
coins, paper money, military currency, con- 
federate, broken bank bills, stamp collection. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 518 


ATTENTION ANTIQUE AUTO FANS: have man's 

1903 Linen Duster. Will trade for small reed 

organ, farm style. Or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 519 


WILL TRADE 4x5 Solar Photo enlarger and easel 
in new condition for piano accordian or electric 


guitar and amplifier. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 520 


WILL SWAP hand crochet throw rug for 3 books 
of S & H Green Stamps. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 521 


WILL TRADE a darn good trumpet and case for 
a darn good trombone and case or an Exercycle. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 522 


WILL TRADE stamp collection valued at over 
$100 for interesting pieces Brown and White 


Staffordshire. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 523 
WILL TRADE slightly used outdoor barbecue grill 
for garden spading fork. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 524 


WANTED, Comfortable Seat. Will trade refin- 
ished maple rocker for upholstered chair in 


good condition, 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 525 


SERVICES AND GOODS 


WATCHMAKER'S MATERIALS 
Materials and tools. C. & E. Marshall Co. 
Distributor, HORACE L. FINE 
261 Wood Street, Bristol, STillwell 8-2706 


DACHSHUND PUPPIES 
Purebred, homegrown, era, 
Tan, black and tan. M 29 F $35. 

PYramid 4-3619 


Capture the charm of childhood in a PASTEL 
PORTRAIT. Sittings in SWAIN'S ART STORE, New 
Hope by appt. Hilah Remaily, VOlunteer 2-2545. 


SWAIN'S ART STORE (opp. Postoffice) Fine stock 
and custom frames, glass replaced, paintings 
restored, gilding, original paintings, prints, art 
supplies. Open daily except Sunday til 5:30. 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hour service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Fillmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, Pa. 
Distributors Fuel Oil, Automatic delivery metered 
Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 7-3321 
after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 7-3428. 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richbero Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. E mwood 7-1200 


TYPEWRITER REPAIRS—ALL MAKES 
SPECIALISTS IN PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 
Call Tom Stack Fillmore 8-2100 or TUrner 7-3400 


EXPERT REFINISHING—Pianos, Fine “Antiques. 
Custom designed tables of choice wood to suit 
your individual taste—FRANK - KULP, 605 N 7th 
St. Perkasie, Pa. Alpine 7-2843, 


NEW & USED OFFICE EQUIPMENT. Desks, Ta- 
bles, chairs, cabinets, safes, business machines, 
Registers, Steel Shelving, State Sales Office 
Equipment 794 E. State St., Trenton, N. J. EXport 
2-8066. diccre 


EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Edison.-Three-floors 
to a on. Route 6lI—!4 mile So. of Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL WOOL SWATCHES for floral work 
of hooked rugs. All colors 10 to 12 ae per 
bunch. Orders 4 or more .60 ea. Jodrog Wools, 
Box 84, Andover, Mass. 


COCKER SPANIEL FOR SALE—Light buff, male, 
4 months old, AKC registered. Dame, daughter o 
CH Gravel Hill Gold Opportunity. Sire, CH Ca- 
Da's Apollo. Show type or pet. $75.00. R. A. 
North, Line Lexington P.O., Penna. VanDyke (VA) 
2-2511 weekends. 


ENGLISH COCKERS—AKC. Hunting dogs ready 
for training. 2028 Chester Ave., Abington, Pa. 
blocks N. of Edgehill Rd. overpass on Rte. in 
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Service is an art from the heart. Your 
SAS cabin crew, skilled by training and 
tradition, welcomes you aboard... SUT- 
rounds you with gracious attentions. 


Cocktail hour in the sky 
occasion in the Global Express lounge. 
What would delight you most? Aperitif 
—sherry — whisky? The choice is yours. 


is a bright 


Dinner is a triumph on SAS. Delicacies 
from the garden spots of the world are 
prepared with the famed mastery of 
SAS chefs, then served luxuriously. 


To allthe world, speeds the hours with splendor 


In all the geography of travel, splendor is a three-letter word 
spelled SAS. And it is yours to enjoy aboard the world fleet 
of SAS Global Express planes. To DC-7C speed, SAS adds 
radar magic that smooths the sky. Continental «cuisine. Spa- 
cious berths. And hospitality around the clock! Next trip, ask 
your travel agent for SAS, First Class or Economy Class to 
Europe, transatlantic from New York or transpolar from Cali- 
fornia ...to Africa... to the Near East and the Far East. 


S ‚the Golden Age of Travel... SAS DC-8s and Caravelle Jets 


d 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


P 


— coms 
THE GLOBAL AIRLINE 


3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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